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SPANISH FRIARS 
scTICING HAIL COLUMBIA. 


bY D. T. Cc. 
¢ day along the Tajo, 
nad leagues from Talavera, 
J than Michsel, when Jago 
w success the subtle snarer, 
yt from dark eyes winsome flashing, 
Nor memories of the Alameda, 
<wifi river's entlen plashing, 
jusiy promenader. 














? 


so. I protest, 
j uth without evasion ; 
| friends had justimprest _ 
< with pasteboard persuasion— 
nthove | onee had, rifled, 
uncho, muleieer— 
angs of conseience ne‘er be stifled 
ai perfidious Murcian here! 


«that perple lose at monte, 
o ther they Will, sometimes, OF no; 
jog accouuts, Wherein the contra, 
yeh they promptly will bestow, 
» blessing, on the beggar nearest; 
i filled with generous ecstasy, 
of Jj our transports still the dearest, 
se naught, though almoners they be. 


it was, and not for pleasure, 
y te peaks of Guadalupe, 
! p destrian measure, 
muscular to troop. 
s ihe Gallle conseript’s story, 
id bewéath the draping ; 
yu Kuow, is first for glory, 
because there’s no escaping. 


lack of the quotidian 
iy stew I long had fed on, 
ed the shadow, ai meridian, 
deork ees the highway shed on; 
1e hot air outside danciug, 
forgot all earthly cumber ; 
on) Was prancing, 
si the land of slamber. 
scaward rays had slanted, 
{s unwout my senses stirred ; 
of groves enchanied 
By poets in their atttes heard; 
Noi such as Py thia’s organ claiored, 
Nor yet the 
Nor Orphean 
Nor pa 


speerel harmonics, 
strains, that Hell enamored, 
oral plaints on sighing breeze 


Nor symphouy, that gently ended, 

Foch mora, the sleep of young Montaigne, 
jor ecstasy, With pathos blended, 

Wrai lune ia city streets complain, 

{ Jaue midnights, you.h’s forlorner 

Than ghosts that line the Stygian shore, 
Vsheeded, save that at the corer, 

Arapt policeman calls for more. 


Rugved they @¢ame from friars, seated 
Around a flask of moseate! ; 

ach tie fruity beverage meted 

oat, that wave-like rose and tell, 
ihe symphoriac suspiration, 

mip-bern sigh, the baechic blies, 
Ngushiig In Its eXaitavon— 

ked, Ah! what a world ui is 


e friars, so differently moulded 
Vulure, freakish or severe, 
ims of ugliness unfolded, 
'y Tadianee blossomed here. 
a d gaunt was brother Jose, 
jeuuter and gristher bsidore, 
Vith couutensnce demure and dozy, 
And Guavering voice cracked o’er and o’et 
» superfluous monkish matter, 
Span Gutin reaches of dimension, 
yruoned to his comrade’s stature, 
ina li tle gentle tension, 
verage longitude 
aspire to, ere they cherish 
ugs of the amorous mood, 
aid raplures, Or— to perish. 


heary, chattering, laughing, 
shiness th oned in his eye, 
portly paunch, when quaffing, 
upatheuc, a reply. 
itand brisk digestion 
ui his girde’s measure, 
uuk,by qualm or guestion, 
ly ou the evening azure. 


mplete the frescoed pictuap ; 
terance, Isidore, 
Sauire and a stricture, 
¥, Gistial, from a warped guitar; 
a unique air, 
istrumeital jangle, 
iS like a Mercer’s rapid tear, 
‘in the creaking of a mangle. 


remakes a spring the cat-like carpet 
‘pou My musical negations ; 
*, Vomposo siit is sharper 
* critical relations ;) 
Why the deuce, sir, did you tarry 
er Nots and Nors?” demands he, grimly ; 
Vuieh i, poor 1, but meekly parry 
\ Sir, I hadn’t hit the sim’le.” 


e strain that Jose warbled, 

se rendered, was lugubrious, 
‘ere mere.ful deseripuon, garbled 
ature, more than dubious. 

orn, yet no old ballad 

herped ; raid of Northumbria ; 
i.mers’ prowess hallowed ; 
“ Hail Columbia.” 


hsheer good 1 


yrens! 


w Castilian kneaded, 
ie stall of Jose’s chant, 
zing, that exceeded 
of sunniest mendicant. 
Columbia, now, who was she? 
1 goddess,” Jose thought her. 
ve,” urged Vincent b.iskly, 
oly temale martyr.” 


dwell fuller, Jose ! 
your voce, but let it hover; 
bios Grac as! rosy ; 
ppy land all over!” 
ontinued Vincent, musing— 
Lcornered fiea the while— 
1 i sacred soils afusing, 
ssings in the Roman style.” 


ey're heretics; Dolores 
- said 19 the 
that quean’s idie stories, 
\, ignorant, gadding prater. 
zeal reeple:dent, 
(plan they bave deserted, 
fize 100 much to send it 
Couyoes, unconverted, 


“ Garea”™— 


muizing 


lox impugning, 
em first in durance claustra!’, 
frace termed barracooning, 
‘Og he Pagans to the Gospel, 
What texts benign they marshal 
the war they wage? 
“tow, but b*heve they’re | artial 
“® they call the middle passage.” 


ave shey colleges and missions, 
‘athers, V inecent, full of anection, 
‘idels to Christians, 
Col their blessed function” 
Y-Readed heathen? Grulla’ 
Y Weakness in abhorrence ; 
recollect their color! 
* gridiron of Saint Lawrence! 


| Columbian zeal enhancing, 
fea! tbat tears no tial; 

Wichedness like dancing, 

first of virtues, self-denial ; 

he Pagans, unperfected, 

© fore the saints whe consecrate them, 
Patio, = unlined, by heaven directed, 
“UC proselytiz., await them 


Sa 


a] 
“oue li 1 


And 1 
© ther to godliness subduing, 


ures recusant and rude, 

‘se old Adam past renewiug, 

Gum fill with spiritual food. 

When saintly saturation 

he rem ~ work, nor left a blet on, 

ede a Prove, by apt relation, 
bliem of purity, the eotton.” 


Their het 
Qoerieheg 
The vac 


Mt iaat , 


Ww ‘nt Ignacio, that seems pious! ” 
“M “Jose's fervent exclamation ; 

oe Satan never more defy us!” 

oe Isidore, in attestation. 

: Ger \he tuneless chords he wander'd— 
hog oay? rage informed his action ; 

— hew Hvangel pondered, 

drained the flask in trane’d abstraction 
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For the Naticnal Fra. 
A PALACE IN GENOA. 


BY EDWARD SPENCER. 
I[—Continued. 


“Well, now listen carefully. I-want a place 
where I can conceal myself safely until I can 
get out out of the country, which I may not be 
able to do for three or four days or a week, 
possibly. Can you assist me in finding such a 
place? You can help me very much in that 
way, since no one will ever suspect you of be- 
ing my agent.” 

“Fae’,” said George, scratching his head in, 
profound thought. “ You wants to go ’way in 
a ship, I reck’n.” 

“Ta. 

“ And till you finds de right one, you wants 
to lay low, kinder, so as de police ‘Il never 
ketch you?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Kil who you,think ’d look for you whar’ 
I'm a gwine to stow you’way? Told you J 
knewed de right kind o’ help.” 

“How do you mean, George?” 

“ Why, marster, you see, I’m got it all drawn 
up, like sea cap’n’s big chart, and it’s plain 
sailin’. My old woman, she keeps an eister- 
cellar over thar’ of the rivah—way up town, in 
alley back of a lumber yard. She keepsit for 
de canawlers and steamboat hands, and I is 
’prietor—tends de bar o’ nights mostly. You 
know what kind a place ‘tis, mostly collud per- 
sons usin’ thar’, but sometimes a gentleman 
gets drunk about in de neighbo"hood, and comes 
down for more liquor; sometimes ship cap’ns 
too, jest home, on a bender. So you kin go in 
widout people sayin’ much "bout it. Well, that 
thar’s gist what you want. You hide your 
watch, mind, get your clothes dirty, your neck- 
handkercher all crooked an’ undone, an’ your 
hat smashed in, jest like as if you was on a big 
drunk—then you cut ‘cross lots, through the 
lumber yard, like you is lost your way you 
know, and come down into the’ shop. Thar’ 
you order all sorts of eisters at onst, play very 
drunk a little while, and go to sleep in a cheer. 
After that I fix all the rest, sir. It’s not pleas- 
ant for you, warster, but them police is very 
sharp, and some nigger loafers about my place 
mout take into thar’ heads to smell a rat. 

“] know, George. Where is the place? I 
will go with you, and trust you in everything — 
and you shall not lose by it "= 

“You only trust me, and I make de right 
kind of offing” —said George, confidently. 
Then he suggested the expediency of dismiss- 
ing the hack and pursuing their way on foot. 
As Mr. Lloyd was about to comply, George 
pulled out a greasy pocket-book, and began 
opening it, carefully avoiding to look at the 
banker, fumbling with his fingers, and showing 
evident embarrassment. At last he drew a 
note out, and held it out to Mr. Lloyd, saying, 
“ marster, it'll look best for you to pay de hack 
hire, yon know—in case you isn’t got any 
change about you.” 

“My God!” said Mr. Lloyd, with vivid emo- 
tion, “‘ what have I done to deserve this friend! 
No, George, put it up. I deceived you, my no- 
ble fellow. 1 have plenty of money about me 
for my own wants, and enough to reward your 
services—though I can never repay your kind- 
ness.” 

George looked much disappointed. Undoubt- 

edly he had expected to discharge his/debt to 
Mr. Lloyd by providing for him in every way, 
and this discovery that he was not actually 
penniless, robbed him of half his delight, since 
it prevented him, he thought, from demonstra- 
ting the entirely disinterested character of his 
intended service. 
However,his plans were put in execution, 
and so nicely were they arranged, that, just 
about the time that the first ramors of his de- 
falcation were bruited about, Mr. Lloyd stagger- 
ed down the steps of a miserable little oyster- 
cellar, and flung himself into # ricketty chair, 
feigning to be completely overcome by drink. 
There were several negroes in the shop, and 
George, who had taken his wife’; place behind 
the bar, amused them with his comments upon 
the intruder. 

“ he lw of them thar’ sea-cap’ns— 
how they does drink!” 

“ He no sea-cap’n,” said one of the gazers— 
“his hands is too white for that ar prefession.” 

“ Now, that’s jest a fac’, Mr. Cotton,” said 
George, patronizingly. “Tam surprised at your 
eyes. You'd make fust-rate police, you would. 
What you say he is? Must be gen’l’man from 
Virgiuny, Ireck’n, Somehow, dey likes people 
of color, dey does. I has observed dey always 
finds out thar’ habitations when dey gits on a 
bender.” 

“ Dey feels at home ’mongst ’em, I reck’n ; 
case dey raises so many of ‘em. You never 
notice dat horse-jockeys is never kinder at 
home only when dey is hangin’ about de 
stables?” 

“Habits is werry inclined to git de upper 
hand of us,” remarked a third party, with grave 
abstraction. 

“ Some oysters, boy,” muttered the banker. 

“ Thar’—exactly what 1 said, Mr. Cotton,” 
triumphantly said George. “Them Virgiuny 
folks always nominates us ‘ boys,’ if we is as 
old as Jerusalzrum hisself. How you'll have 
‘em, sir?” 

“ Broiled.” 

“ Thar’ it is again. That ar’s the third count 
of de evidence, as de lawyers says. Virginny 
men are the greatest fulks for briles I ever see. 
The sun down thar’ briles ’em so much, I reckon 
dey wants to pay him back.” 

“Sho,” said Mr, Cotton, contemptuously ; 
“dat ar’s rale falsetto reasoning, dat is; dey 
loves briles same as New Yorkers loves clams, 
same as Yankees loves poke an’ beans, same 
as collud people loves catfish.” 

“ How’s dat way?” sx 

“ How! Why, ‘case—'case dey do—'case it’s 
thar’ nature.” 

“Bil then it’s de niggar’s natur to love 
whisky, you conject, Mr. Cotton ; that ar’ you 
preposition ? ” , . 

“ You go ‘long, George. You drink jest as 
much whisky as I does, I reckon. So do white 
folks,” added he, indicating Mr. Lloyd with his 
thumb. ° F : 

“ Spec’ white folks wont eat thar’ eisters this 
time. Spec’ they be dead ’sleep ‘fore the eisters 
is done briled.” Be aia 

Mr. Lloyd speedily acted on this hint, and 
feigned sleep, snoring. : 

“Thar’ he goes, way off to Jericho. Gosh! 
I wouldn’t swap heads wid him to-morrow 
mornin’. Best let him sleep her off a little, 
and wake him up time for his evenin’ cocktail. 
Now, you Tipsico! you come ’way from thar’! 
Spos’n that ar’ gentl’man he lose his watch, 
how you like me to say you was de neares’ on 
to him?” , 

“ How you know he’s got a watch, in de fust 
place?” retorted Mr. Tipsico. “J doesn't see 
none.” > 

“ How I know he’s got a watch? Now, look 
hyar, Tipsico, I bet you five dollar he’s got a 
watch. Howdol know. Gosh, how I know de 
sun go down ‘fore dark, hey! Tell me! You ever 
in you life see a gen’l’man from Virginny with- 
outa watch? You think people what dwns 50 
many niggers is goin’ to do ‘dout watehes? Its 
rael s’prisin’ what in ce dere is inde world, 
ain’t it, Mr. Cotton? Not got a watch! Fooh! 
Dar minds me of old Guinea nigger I seed 
down in Orleans onst, board ship. He was a 
fust-rate cook, but de inyorantest nigger I ever 
seen. He war actilly so inyorant, Mr. . 
dat he didn’ know what funder an’ lightnin’ 
was — use to call ‘em calabash.” 


George,” retorted the offended Tipsico, 
reck’n you did’n’ even know whar de Bowery 





was, till I showed you.” 4 
“See hyar, Mr. Tip.ico, ef you can’t come 


“ You nee’n’t say nothin’ "bout ce agg yo 
‘ 


———— 


— 
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into my place of business without a strivin’ to 
aggrawate me, an’ make a ’sturbance, I 
x en want none of yer comp'ny, now. Dat’s 
Mr. Tipsico and his associates, declaring 
themselves aggrieved, said that they were not 
anxious to remain in “de ole one-toss crib,” 
and took their leave with great dignity. This 
was what George wanted. He told Mr. Lloyd 
that he would soon be able to¢ake him where 
he could have quiet, and then passed into the 
kitchen, to explain matters to his wife, leaving 
the banker to his own reflections upon the part 
he was playing. We do not envy them, nor 
will the Las. ice be apt to do so. 

“Soon as it gits a little later, sir,” said 
George, returning from his colloquy with the 
old woman,” whom he had much ado to prevent 
from melting into fat grief, “we'll put you in 
the big room up sta’rs, and say you're gone for 
good. It's mighty onpleasant, I know, but keep 
it up a litle longer. Actstupid drunk. Some- 
of dese people’s mighty curious; sometimes.” 
In a few minutes Mr. Li heard a great 
row in the rear of the shop, and a colored girl 
came hastily out, followed by George, both 
talking very loudly. 

George. “You black huzzy! yon go an’ eteal 
my best Sunday han’kercher, will you?” 

Gal. “ Dida’ do no sech thing, you know I 
didn’, now.” 

George. “I smash you over de mouf, if you 


lie to me dat way. You been stealin’ ever since 


you been in dis house, an’ I aint goin’ to put 
up wid it. You got to go.” 

Girl. “Never stole nothin’, s’ help me, 
God.” 

George. “ Well, den, I send for p’leeceman, 
an’ s’arch your chist—you got dat han’kercher, 
I know you is.” 

Girl (erying.) “Shan’t s’arch my chist, no 
how. I aint got none o’ yer han’kerchers, you 
knows wery well I isn’t.” 

George (olightly mollified,) “ Well, you're got 
to go, any how, so pack up. TI ain’t a goin’ to 
have nobody ‘bout my place what I suspicions 
of stealin’. Git out yer chist quick, now, lil 
pay yer wages, and you kin walk—hurry up.’ 

Atter she was gone, Mr, Lloyd said: 

“ George, do not be too harsh with her; she 
is ignorant, and perhaps it is only her first of- 
fence.” 

But the sad pathos and stricken shame of 
these words was lost entirely upon George, who 
laughea loud. t 

“Ya, hah!” said he, drawing a striped ban- 
danna from his pocket, “she ain’t stole it, bless 
yow soul, though she have been a stealin’ some- 
thin’, I reck’n, ‘case she didn’t want her chist 
s'arched. That ar was a dodge of mine to git 
rid of her, ‘case she’s got an oncommon long 
tongue, even for a gal, an’ it wouldn't do to 
have her about de house while you is here. I'll 
give her two shillings, some o’ dese days, an’ 
that ‘ill make it all right wid her, same as if I'd 
told her she was an angel.” 

Indeed, throughout the whole of this eventful 
evening, George showed himself as full of re- 
sources as the veritable Figaro, or one of Le 
Sage’s Spanish valets. To “cl’ar de kitchen,” 
as he phrased it, he slipped out the back way, 
through the lumber-yard, and raised a vehe- 
ment alarm of fire, which was effective in caus- 
ing the whole alley to be deprived of its occu- 
pants. Under cover of this coup de main, 
George proposed to Mr. Lloyd to retire to the 
place prepared for him, assuring him that he 
could now make every one believe that the 
stranger was gone away. The banker followed 
his faithful friend up a narrow stair-way, into a 
neat rooin on the second floor, which, though 
narrow and amall, and poorly furnished, was 
most scrupulously clean. 

“Our best room, sir; we don’t have no use 
for it as a bed room, and only sometimes for 
people when dey wants private eister parties.’ 
The old woman put her best sheets on de bed, 
what her old mistis give her long ago—rael 
white fulkses sheets and kiver. De place is not 
good enough fur you, sir, but ‘deed it’s de wery 
best we’s got. Now, sir, you have somethin’ to 
eat up hyar? De old woman is de elegantest 
cook | ever see. She war brung up in one of 
de fast fam’lies of Virginuy. What’ll you have ? 
Sposin’ I was to bring you up a nice beefsteak 
an’ coffee?” 

“No, thank you, George. I want nothing 
just now—nothing but rest, for I am very weary, 
very weary. I have not slept fora week, and 
I think 1 can sleep here—I know I can lie 
down here without any danger, in perfect ton- 
fidence, George, and, if you will believe me, 
with renewed hope—for, when in the depth of 
my despair, God has permitted me to find such 
a friend as you—what may not be his purposes 
towards ne—thank you, George, and thank your 
wife for providing me such a nice bed.” 

And, flinging himself down in complete ex- 
haustion, this glory and shame of all the hloyds, 
this mighty banker, fresh from his dainty apart- 
ments in the St. Bobolink, slept well and sound- 
ly under the humble negro’s roof, feeling that 
it was the roof of a friend, and a sanctuary for 
him. So slept great Pompey in the fisherman’s 
hut, after Pharsalia. When Actium’s sea-fight 
was over, great Antonius pillowed his shame- 
bathed head upon Cleopatra’s bosom. Did he 
sleep ? 

George’s child became suddenly ill, it was 
reported, and the shop had to be closed, for 
fear she should be disturbed. So the tempest- 
driven, foundering bark found a moment's safe 
haven, 2 moment’s anchorage, at the mouth of 
a river, whose name is Lethe. If she sets sail 
again, jury masts rigged, will she ever come 
more into such placid waters? Never—until 
another river receives her—a river whose tarn- 
like, dismal, sluggish waters, no yoaer has 
ever sounded, no anchor taken hold in—the 
river whose name is Styx. A far different river, 
that, from the fordable stream beyond Beulah— 
John Bunyan’s river Jordan. 


Never was man more kindly treated than Mr. 
Lloyd during the four days of his concealment 
in George’s house. And this concealment was 
the most complete that it was possible for him 
to effect; and he needed it, for the hue and ery 
was terrible. It was also very easy for him, 
from this honest stand-point, to make the requi- 
site preparations for his flight and final safety. 
George was a man of versatile talents, a per- 
fect Crichton in his way, and had, as we have 
said, followed many near meter others, 
that of sailor. Thanks to the professional 
knowledge thus obtained, he was able to put 
Mr. Lloyd in communication with a captain, 
who, for a sufficient consideration, engaged to 
take him to Spain, via Liverpool, in which lat- 
ter city the banker wished to stop to secure an 
English passport, and convert into available 
funds the large exchanges and securities which 
he had in his possession. 

George had also, in early life, served an ap- 
prenticeship in the art tonsorial, and heuce had 
many acquaintances in that business. From 
one of these, who was of a theatrical turn, and 
furnished masquerade apparel, he obtained a 
wig, a false beard, and a disguise in character, 
which our colored friend took an especial de- 
light in seeing the banker assume, making 
here and there an alteration until it was artisti- 
cally perfect ; and the stately Beale Lloyd was 
converted into a valetudinarian of seventy 

ears, whose skin was jaundiced by a diseaved 

liver, and whose legs confessed, with a halt, 
more than one painful visit from that fierce 
enemy of the Epicuri gregis—gout. He was 
to affect an accent also, and to personate a 
French planter from Martinique, on his way 
to the Mediterranean, in search of health. 


When not engaged in arrangements for his 
departure, Mr. Lioyd had all newspapers, 
which George got him—only, however, after 
being commanded to do so. He read them 
all, every word—smiled at the epigrams, criti- 
cally inspected the portraits of himself, the 
pictures of his office, his rooms, his villa, fac 
similes of bis handwriting, of the forged certifi- 
cates, &c., which were published in the 
of an illustrated weekly. The last time be had 
jooked through that journal, he remembered it 
had contained the likeness of a notoriousdes- 
perado, of his cellkin the Tombs, and of the 
ne of his execution for murder. And yet, 

could not notice that Mr. Lloyd felt 
these things. Were his sensibilities } 
from despair, or did what was said lose. its 





effect upon him from being overdrawn, or un- 


worth more than ten thousand dollars. Ah, you 





true, or failing to~probe the matter to its 

and to touch the secret spring which 
elone could open to view that drowning heart ? 
Whatever it was, he could read on smile, 
though George did not dare even to let “ mars- 
ter” know he himself was able to stumble 
through a sentence, lest he shoulé fear a dimi- 
nution of his respect towards him. More, he 
could pleasantly instance to George the fact of 
the large reward offered for information re- 
specting his whereabouts, and how easy it would 
be to eurich himself by a word. But he only 
did this once ; for poor George seemed to fancy 
the mentioning of the fact indicated suspicion 
and alarm on the banker's part, and his dis- 
mayed distress was extreme, for he had saga- 
city enough to be aware that should such dis- 
trust exist, it would place a thousand obstacles 
in his way, and was a thing that could not be 
remedied, except by the event. 

“ Marster,” said he, going out of the room, 
and returning almost instantly again, “that ar 
is 2 mort o’ money, and I is nothin’ but a poor 
collured man. Answer me one word—what'd 
you do, sooner’n be ketched ?” 

“T'd rather die by my own hand, George— 
ten thousatd times rather—now that I have 
read how men judge me.” 

“T thought that ar was your sentiments, Mr. 
Lloyd~so, ef de money should put de devil 
inter me, and make me forgit ‘at I ever had a 
daddy, or a mammy, or a ginteel raisin’, or a 
wife ‘ats been good to me, or a friend like you 
in ‘stress, or a soul for to go to glory—an’ ef I 
should turn nose, an’ should come to de ’clusion 
‘o sell dat ar soul to de devil for to be sunk 
into de lowermos’ pits of hell, whar’ dere is 
weepin’ an’ wailin’ an’ grittin’ o’ teeth—den, I 
reck’n you'd like to die, and pisen me an’ my 
house an’ my wife an’ chile wid you innocent 
blood.” 

So saying, he placed a smalJ, flat mahogany 
box in Mr. Lloyd’s hands. The latter, after 
gazing at George with wonder at the wild en- 
thusiasm and fieree rapidity with which he 
spoke, with a quiver of indescribable emotions 
at. recoguition of his tender faithfulness and the 
rare refinement of his soul, at last opened the box 
in his hands, and found, surrounded by all the 
necessary appurtenances and equipments, a 
handsome pair of pistols! He looked quickly at 
George, and then turned his head away, but not 
so quickly as to conceal the tears that would 
come up into his eyes. 

“Them is rael Derringers, marster. They 
was give to me in Cuaby by Cap’n Spruce, 
when I sailed wid him for cook, an’ he took de 
fever in Matanzes, an’ all hands runned away 
‘cept me. He give ‘em to me jest ‘fore he died, 
‘case I nussed him, he said, an’ them was all 
he had to give. They shoots splendid, sir. Hit 
a two-shillin’ wid ’em at fifty yards. Now, you 
load ‘em for youself, marster,.an’ put ‘em 
under you pillow; an’ ef you ts betrayed, you'll 
have one ball for me, you know, an’ tother for 
yourself.” 

All moved to his inmost soul, Mr. Lieyd ex- 
tended his hand to George, gave him a grip full 
of all that free-masonry of confidence which 
cannot be 4imulated, and, as soon as he could 
trust himself to speak, cried cut: “ Why look 
you, George, do you fancy I do not trust you— 
do you think I have not looked into your noble | 
heart, and read all its flawless honesty? My 
friend, were the reward an hundred fold what 
it is, I should sleep just as soundly to-night, I 
should rely upon you just as implicitly as I do 
now. Trust you! Ah, Geerge, had I met and 
known men such as you are, in my world, I would 
not have been what Beale Lloyd is now. Come— 
drop that—sit dcwn here, George, and I will 
show you how mueh I trust you, my friend ; 
and, forcing the uegro to take a chair, he seated 
himself at the little table whereon were his wri- 
ting materials, and drew out a large pocket- 
book from an inside pocket. “See here,” said 
he; “these are notes and bills of exchange 


open your eyes; you did not think I was so 
rich! It is a cursed wealth, indeed, George, 
that I would willingly fling away, if with it J 
could fling off-the damned load at my heart. 
And here are securities which, once in Eng- 
land, I can convert into money—thirty times 
the value of these notes. Iam rich, you see— 
yet how poor. Oh, my God, George, there is 
not a rag-picker who drags his weary feet about 
this city, and starves upon his crust a day, but 
is infinitely richer than Iam! Come, we will 
not think of it. I will put these into two pack- 
ages; something might happen—some acci- 
dent—-and then it would be of no use to me; 
so you must keep it all for me, and if I am— 
am taken, you may be able to use them in help- 
ing me to escape. When I leave here, you can 
give me the notes, as I will need them to bear 
my expenses. The other package, in this en- 
velope, | want you to put into the post office for 
me aiter I am gone, so that I will get it in Liver- 
pool. You understand me? Very well. Now 
take them, and put them away in a safe place, 
and, George take these pistols away with 
you; it is too strong temptation to a desperate 
man; they cause me unpleasant thoughts, my 
friend.” 

“J understand, marster,” said George, with 
something like a sob, “and I thank you, too, 
sir, an’ I knows jest as well as I’m settin’ here, 
‘at de good Lord ‘ill bless you for dem very 
words, sir.” 

“ Let us hope so, George,” said the banker, 
softly, “for no one has greater need of His 
blessing than I.” 

On the evening of the fifth day, Mr. Lloyd 
assumed his disguise and made his final 
preparations for departure. He was to go 
aboard the vessel that night, and they were to 
weigh anchor early next morning. All things 
were ready, and, excited and weak, the banker 
sat in his room, George at his elbow, the wile 
bastling nervously about, wiping her eyes every 
now and then upon her apron, and their tod- 
dling child peeping at the great man from be- 
hind her mother’s skirts, which she clung to 
very closely, for she would not make friends 
with that griefstricken, forbidding-looking 
“white man,” her pure instincts warning her 
of the sepulchral horrors that lived “within his 
breast, and flickered about his presence, as the 
lurid “ corpse-light ” is said to flicker above a 
tomb. 

“George,” said Mr. Lloyd, speaking in low 
and tremulous tones, “ of course, I have no idea 
of attempting to pay you for what you have 
done in my behalf, for your kindness, your 
sympathy, your ready wit, your actuad, assist- 
ance, the new hope you have given me, the 
grandness of human nature which I have learn- 
ed to reverence in your person. That were 
worse than ‘folly—it would be blindness—the 
arrogance of insanity—the bestial ingratitude 
ofa savage. I shall not try even to thank you, 
for I—I have need of all my little strength just 
now, and I dare not recur to all your kindness. 
You will take the letter I gave you yesterday, 
to the post office, this day one week, and at the 
same time | wish you to go to the office of Mr. 
M , the banker, and hand him this letter. 
Wait a week before delivering it, so as to pre- 
vent any pursuit of me. I hope that, when you 
have done so, what Mr. M will say to you 
and do for you, will be such and sufficient to 

rove to you that at least I am not an ungrate- 
fal man, however I may be asinfuland a weak 
one. I have put in it enough money to buy 
you a house, thas Molly can have a nicer oys- 
ter cellar than this one ever will be, besides a 
few dollars to provide against a rainy day, or 
in case you happen to break your other leg, you 
know. And when you two are dead and gone, 
may be the little child there will remember 
with kind feelings, perhaps with a prayer, the 
poor publican and sinner whom you found 
wounded and ill by the roadside, and acted the 
part of good Samaritans towards—nay, the 
part of ministering angels.” 

“ Now, you Molly!” shouted George, thump- 
ing his hens fist dows upon his knee, with pro- 
digious emphasis. “ Now den! You hyar dat, 
don’t you? What I tell you all ‘long, hey? 
I ‘spect you say not goarterdat! You always 
war a dam nigger, anyhow. I telled that 
long time ago. Jf youaint shamed of youself, 
you ought tobe. You got dat chist all packed?” 

Molly began to ery, “lifting up her voice ” to 
quite < high pitch. “ Yes, George,” she said, 


to pack it now, and ef you don't go, you sha’n’t 
see de inside o’ my house no more, so sure as 
Gorspel.” And she ranoutoftheroom. / 
“T didn’ want you to do nothin’ for us like 
that ar, marster. wise I didn’ ax it of you, 
when you called on meto holp. That time 
you say: George, I got no friends what I can 
trust, only you; then, sir; you pay me ‘fore I 
done what was wanted. Howsomedever, I 
knows you gives wid a free heart, so dat it 
kinder pleases you more’n it doesdem you give 
to, so all I kin say is: I'm much obleeged to 
you for it, big or little, Only, you give de let 
ter to Molly, an’ tell de gen’I’man she’s de one 
you means. She’)! ’tend to it all de same, an’ 
take better care’n it ’‘n I will. Den, you know 
I won't be hyar, I’m gwine wid you.” 

“Going with me! What for? Impossible! 
T shall never return again, and you must not 
leave your wife and child.” 

“ ooh ! sho! she gets long well ’nough ’dout 
me, marster. She’s done it often ’nough ‘fore dis 
time, I spec’. No, sir; I'm gwine’d you. You 
want somebody to shave you, an’ bresh you 
cloes, untell you reaches de tether side, I 
reck’n. You use to havin’ people waitin’ on 

, n’ | like to know how you get "long ’dout 
afdis time in you life? I know all that ar 
sort of thing. Seen people that ar way ‘fore 
now. ‘Sides, sit, you jis’ take me—'t'll do me 
good, too—it raelly wilt I ain’t been to sea 
is long time, an’ ef I don’t take a v’y’'ge now 
an’ then, I dunno how it is, but I gets kinder 
rambunctious like, an’ de fust thin’ that hap- 
pens, I’se ‘sent back,’ as de pleecman says, to 
ram my head agin ’n iron do’ in de Tombs. I 
kin come back, once you gits rightly fixed 
whar’ you goin’. I know de way over thar, 
fust rate—been to Live’pool, an’ Marsail, and 
Po’te-mahon, an’ dat ar place whar dey makes 
figs, an’ to Rottendam top—got a white woman 
wife dar. I like t’ see old places over ag’in. 
You jis’ take me ‘long, jis’ to please me. On’y 
make de change what’s needed in dat letter fo’ 
Mr. M., an’ I'll carry dis here one, so we go out 
all right.” 

Thus did Beale Lloyd find his henchman. 

At break of day the next morning, E! Sagra- 
do, a hermaphrodite brig, owned in Cadiz, with 
Tobal Cayetano for captain, weighed anchor, 
and, with a fair wind, set sail for Liverpool. 
On the poop stood Beale Lloyd and his faithful 
preserver. The former kept himself close muf- 
led, and shrank away involuntarily, when, on 
oue of the early moving ferry boats that passed 
under El Sagrado’s stern, he recognised one of 
his most prominent Wall street neighbors, The 
precaution was needless—he did not, indeed, 
require a disguise, for he was ten years older 
now, since that day when he became known as 
“ Beale Lloyd the forger.” 

As the brig danced on gallantly down the 
bay, they passed a large ocean steamer, crowd- 
ed with passengers, just entering port. Her 
name was painted in great black letters on the 
wheel-house—“ Beale Lloyd, U.S. M.” 

“ Ah, George,” murmured Ozymandias, look- 
ing at these evidences of his greatness with a 
wistful eye, “ Ah, George—look there. They will 
change her name, I suppose, now.” 

Said George, consolingly—“ she’s mean ole 
tub anyhow—vgo to de bottom some dese days, 
same as if she was pig iron.” 

“But,” murmured Mr. Lloyd to himself, with- 
out hearing George, “ but they {will not oblit- 
erate the name from those planks. They will 
only paint them over. Who shall whitewash 
ME?” 


THE ARCTIC MYSTERY. 


Thanks to a feminine courage which no 
disaster could dismay, which arose above diffi- 
culties as a bird rises above the earth, which 
neither dulled nor wearied even when strong 
men grew faint and dubious, the great mystery 
is cleared. News of Sir John Franklin and his 
gallant associates has come to hand, and the 
terrible shadow which has darkened for so 
many years the imaginations of men is now re 
moved. Lady Franklin has done that which 
Government declared impossible; a woman’s 
restless and indomitable love proving once more, 
in the face of all the world, mightier than the 
greatest Boards and Cabinets. On Thursday, 
London was startled with a telegraphic dis- 
patch from Capt. McClintock, announcing his 
safe return from the Arctic mission confided to 
him by Lady Franklin, with news of the fate of 
the Erebus and Terror, and with positive intel- 
ligence of Sir John Franklin’s death, and in- 
ferential evidence that his crew must have 
perished, like himself, years ago. Capt. McClin- 
tock addressed the following letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty : 


Yacut Fox, R. Y. S. 

Str: I beg you will inform the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty of the safe return 
to this country of Lady Franklin’s final search- 
ing expedition, which I have had the honor to 
conduct. Their Lordships will rejoice to hear 
that our endeavors to ascertain the fate of the 
“Franklin Expedition” have met with com- 
plete success. At Point Victory, upon the 
northwest coast of King William’s Island, a 
record has been found, dated the 25th of April, 
1848, and signed by Captains Crozier and Fitz- 
james. By it we are informed that her Majesty’s 
ships Erebus and Terror were abandoned on 
the 22d of April, 1848, in the ice, five leagues 
to the N. N. W., and that the survivors, in all 
amounting to 105 souls, under the command of 
Capt. Crozier, were proceeding to the Great 
Fish river. Sir John Franklin had died on the 
11th of June, 1847. Many deeply-interesting 
relics of our lost countrymen have been picked 
up ou the western shore of King William's 
Island, and others obtained from the Esqui- 
maux, by whom we were informed that (subse- 
quent to their abandonment) one ship was 
crushed and sunk by the ice, and the other 
forced on shore, where she has ever since re- 
mained, affording them an almost inexhaustible 
mine of wealth. Being unable to penetrate 
beyond Bellot Straits, the Fox wintered in 
Brentford Bay, and the seareh—including the 
estuary of the Great Fish river, and the discov- 
ery of 800 miles of coast line, by which we have 
united the exploratiens of the former searching 
expeditions, to the north and west of our posi- 
tion, with those of James Ross, Dease, and 
Simpson, and Ray, to the south—has been per- 
formed by sledge journeys this spring, con- 
ducted by Lieut. heen, R. N., Capt. Allen 
Young, and myself. As a somewhat detailed 
report of our proceedings will doubtless be in- 
teresting to their Lordships, it is herewith en- 
closed, together with a chart of our discoveries 
and explorations ; and at the earliest opportu- 
nity I will present myself at the Admiralty to 
afford further information, and lay before their 
Lordships the record found at Point Victory. 

I have the honor, &c., 
F. L. MeCurstock, Capt. R. N. 


This letter was accompanied by a long ex- 
tract from the daily history of the yacht’s pro- 
ceedings. The Fox effected her escape out of 
the main pack in Davis's Straits, in lat. 63) N., 
on the 25th of April, 1858, after a winter's ice 
drift of 1,194 geographical miles. Nothing of 
importance for the previous object of the voy- 
age—though much valuable geographical 
knowledge was acquired—was gained from 
the excarsions undertaken during the summer. 
The Fox wintered last year in Bellot Strait, in 
a snug harbor. Vegetation was tolerably abun- 
dant, and two Esquimaux hunters, Mr. Peter. 
sen, and several sportsmen, were constantly on 
the alert; yet the resources of the country, 
during eleven months and a half, only yielded 
eight reindeer, two bears, eighteen seals, and a 
few water fowl and ptarmigan. The winter 
was unusually cold and stormy. We must now 
quote Capt. McClintock’s narrative : 

“ Early spring journeys were commenced on 
the 17th a 1259, by Capt. Young 


and myself—Capt. Young ing his d 
across to Prince of Wales Lenedy oblet Senet 


southward, towards the pe see e, in the 
hope of communicati ith the a oi 
and obtaining such in ion as might lead 
pemecemen te Pet of our search. I was 
accompanied r. our int 7 
cad Alcabadee Thompene; qlemeeuhanee "We 
had with us two sledges drawn by dogs. On the 





between her sobs, “I wish t’ God you gi’me 
right down beatin,’ ‘ats what J wish. aa goles 


28th of , when pear Cape Victoria, we 


of February. 
had the good fortune to meet a small ‘party of 


natives, and were visited by about 
forty-five individuals. yy, dase re- 
mained in communication with them, obtain- 
ing many relics, and the information that sev- 
eral years agoa ship was crashed by the ice 
off the north shore, off King William Island, 
but that all her le lan safely, and went 
away tothe Great Fish river, where they died. 
This tribe was well supplied with wood, obtain- 
ed, they said, from a boat lett by the white men 
on the Great river. We reached our vessel af- 
ter twenty-five days absence, in good health, 
but somewhat reduced by sharp marching, and 
the unusually severe weather to which we had 
been exposed. For several days after starting, 
the mercury continued frozen. On the 2d of 
April, our long-projected spring journeys were 
commenced; Lient. Hobson accompanied me 
as far as Cape Victoria; each of us had a sledge 
drawn by four men, and an auxiliary sledge 
drawn by six dogs. This was all the force we 
could muster. Before separating, we saw two 
Esquimaux famliies living out upon the ice in 
snow huts; from them we learned that a second 
ship had been seen off King William Island, 
and that she drifted ashore in the fall of the 
same year. From this ship they had obtained 
a& vast deal of wood and iron. ~I now gave 
Lieutenant Hobson directions to search for the 
wreck, and follow up any traces he might find 
upon King William’s Island. Accompanied by 
my own party and Mr. Petersen, I marched 
along the east shore of King William Island, 
oceasionally passing deserted snow huts, but 
without meeting natives till the 8th of May, 
when off Cape Norton we arrived at a snow 
village, containing about thirty inhabitants. 
They gathered about us without the slightest 
appearance of fear or syhness, although none 
had ever seen living white people before. They 


knowledge, and barter all their goods, but would 
have stolen everything had they not been very 
closely watched. Many more relics of our 
countrymen were obtained. We could not car- 
ry away all we might have purchased. They 
pointed to the inlet we had crossed the day be- 
fore, and told us that one day’s march up to it, 
and from thence four days overland, brought 
them to the wreck. Most of our information 
was received from an intelligent old woman; 
she said it was in the fall of the year that the 
ship was forced ashore ; many of the white men 
dropped by the way, as they went towards the 
Great river; but this was only known to them 
in the winter following, when their bodies were 
discevered. They all assured us that we would 
find natives upon the south shore, at the Great 
raver, and some few at the wreck; but unfortu- 
nately this was not the case. Only one family 
was met with off Point Booth, and none at 
Montreal Island or any place subsequently 
visited, 

“Recrossing the strait to King William 
Island, we continued the examination of its 
southern shore without success until the 24th 
of May, when about ten miles east of Cape 
Herschel a bleached skeleton was found, 
around which lay fragments of European 
clothing. Upon carefully removing the snow, 
a small pocket-book was found, containing a 
few letters. These, although much decayed, may 
yet be deciphered. Judging from the remains 
of his dress, this unfortunate young man was a 
steward or officer's servant, and his position 
exactly verified the Exquimaux’s assertion, 
that they dropped as they walked along. On 
reaching Cape Herschel next day, he examined 
Simpson’s Cairn, or rather what remains of it, 
which is only four feet high, and the central 
stones have been removed, as if by men seek- 
ing something within it. My impression at the 
time, and which I still retain, is, that records 
were deposited there by the retreating crews, 
and subsequently removed by the natges. At 
ter parting from me at Cape Victoria on the 
28th of April, Lieut. Hobson made tor Cape 
Felix ; ata short distance westward of it he found 
a very large cairn, and three large tents, with 
blankets, old clothes, and other relics of a shoot 
ing or magnetic station; but although the cairn 
wasdug under, and a trench dug all around it 
at a distance of ten feet, no record was discov- 
ered. A piece of blank paper folded up was 
found in the cairn, and two broken bottles, 
which may perhaps have contained records, lay 
beside it amongst some stones, which had fall- 
en from off the top. The most interesting of 
the articles discovered here, including a boat’s 
ensign, were brought away by Mr. Hobson. 
About two miles further to the southwest a 
small cairn was found, but neither records nor 
relics obtained. About three miles north of 
Point Victory a second small cairn was exam- 
ined, but only a broken pickaxe and empty 
canister found. On the 6th of May, Lieut. Hob- 
son pitched his tent beside a large cairn upon 
Point Victory. Lying amongst some loose 
stones which had fallen from the top of this cairn, 
was found a small tin case containing a record, 
the substance of which is briefly, as follows: 
‘This cairn was built by the Franklin Expedi 
tion, upon the pcr site of James Ross's 
pillar, which had not been found. The Erebus 
and Terror spent their first winter at Beechy 
Island, after having ascended Wellington Chan- 
nel to latitude 77° N., and returaed by the 
west side of Cornwallis Island. Un the 12th 
of September, 1846, they were beset in latitude 
70° 5” N., and 98° 23” west. Sir.John Frank- 
lin died on the llth of June, 1847. On the 
22d of April, 1848, the ships were abandoned 
five leagues to the N. N. W. of Point Victory, 
and the survivors, one hundred and five in 
number, landed here, under the command of 
Captain Crozier.’ This paper was dated the 
25th of April, 1848, oak tans the following 
day they intended to start for the Great Fish 
river. Th® total loss by deaths in the expedi- 
tion up to this date was nine officers and fif 
teen men. A vast quantity of clothing and 
stores of all sorts lay strewed about, as if here 
every article was thrown away which could pos- 
sibly be dispensed with; pickaxes, shovels, 
boats, cooking utensils, iron work, rope, blocks, 
canvas, a dip-circle, a sextant, engraved ‘ Fred- 
eric Hornby, R. N.’ a small medicine chest, 
oars, &c. 


“Lieut. Hobson continued his search until 
within a few days’ march of Cape Herschel, 
without finding any trace ef the wreck or of 
natives. He left full information of his impor- 
tant discoveries for me; therefore, when re- 
turning northward by the west shore of King 
William Island, I had the advantage of know- 
ing what had already been found. Soon after 
leaving Cape Herschel, the traces of natives be- 
came less numerous and les#recent, and after 
rounding the west point of the island they 
ceased altogether. This shore is extremely 
low, and almost utterly destitute of vegetation. 
Numerous banks of shingle and low islets lie 
off it, and beyond these, Victoria Strait is cov- 
ered with heavy and impenetrable packed ice. 
When in latitade 69° 9’ N., and longitude 99° 
27’ W., we came to a large boat, discovered by 
Lieut. Hobson a few days previously, as his no- 
tice informed me. It appears that this boat | 
had been intended for the ascent of the Fish 
river, but was abandoned apparently upon a 
return journey to the ships, the sledge upon 
which she was mounted being pointed in that 
direction. She measured 28 feet in length, by 
74 feet wide, was most carefully fitted, and 
made as light as possible, but the sledge was of 
solid oak, and almost as heavy as the boat. A 
large quantity of clothing was found within her, 
also two human skeletons. One of these lay in 
the after part of the boat, under a pile of cloth- 
ing ; the other, which was much more disturbed, 

bably by animais, was found in the bow. 
ive pocket watches, a quantity of silver spoons 
and forks, and a few religious books, were also 
found, but no journals, pocket-books, or even 
names upon *-iy article of clothing. Two 
double-barrelled guns stood upright against the 
boat's side, precisely as been placed 
eleven years before. One 1 in each was 
loaded and cocked ; there was ammunition in 

irty or forty pounds of choco- 

and tobacco. Fuel was not 

ift tree lay within a hundred 
y very i 





were most willing to communicate all their 


out suecess, a record in the cairn, and 
another buried ten feet true north of it.” 

Such is the tale now told. If it removes the 
mystery, it deepens the romance of this cele- 
brated voyage. Here we think the history of 
Arctic enterprise may profitably and 
close. We have determined the geographi 
question. We have recovered the memorials 
of owr naval heroes. We have no further duty 
to discharge in Bellot Strait or in Port Kenne- 
dy; and the Arctic Sea may now be profitably 
given over to the poets who may choose to di- 
reet their genius to singing the glories of the 
modern Odyssey. 


Mr. Theodore Tilton, of the , in 
introducing the Rev. E. H. in to his audi- 
ence at the Rev. H. W. Beecher’s church, on 
Monday evening, at the opening of the Frater- 
nity Course of Lectures, made the following 
neatly-turned speech : 

“It was expan that the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher would be present to introduce his 
friend, but he is unavoidably away this evening. 
This is unfortunate, for I thick that with two 
such men in one pulpit we would have a spec- 
tacle of what Dr. Bellows calls the Broad 
Church. [Laughter.] How far apart two 
men must stand to make a Broad Church I do 
not know ; but this I know, that Mr. Beecher 
and Mr. Chapin, standing in two opposite the- 
ologies, are so decided in their opinions that 
they never yet have come together, even to 
take a glass of wine. |Laughter.}) But I 
think I know their idea of a Br Church. 
Some months ago, a slave woman from Vir 
ginia came to this congregation to plead for the 
purchase of her own freedom, and of her little 
children. Mr: Beecher stated the ease, and 
$300 were raised onthe spot. Only $100 more 
were needed. What should be done? We 
sent the woman to Mr. Chapin’s church. He, 
in like manner, mentioned the case to his own 
people, and the woman and her child—her lit- 
tle boy holding out his cap in his hand—were 
stationed at the church door to receive the con- 
tributions of the congregation as they passed 
out. When the money was counted, it was 
found to be almost twice as much as was 
wanted! So that the church on Brooklyn 
Heights reached out its hand to the church 
across the river, and the church across the 
river reached back its hand in fellowship to the 
church on Brooklyn Heights, and beneath their 
united hands, as if under their double beriedic- 
tion, stood one of God’s children, whose bonds 
were newly broken, and whose head was newly 
crowned with liberty—while high over all stood 
the great Father and Head of the Church, who 
looked down, and said, ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these my little ones, 
ye have done it unto me!’ That is the Broad 
Charch! And I am happy to introduce a man 
who is broad enough to be one of its ministers.” 


Srurceon’s AnrtrStavery Mission To 
Amentca.—Rey. Mr. H., a Baptist minister of 
Alabama, and an Englishman by birth, made 
a voyage across the Atlantic to Fatherland du- 
ring the summer. Among his letters was one 
to Spurgeon. On presenting his letter, he was 
received with great cordiality at first; but when 
the celebrated young divine leveat that he was 
an Alabamian, his cordiality sensibly diminish- 
ed. Spurgeon told him he wanted to go to Amer- 
ica, and desired to travel through the Southern 
| States, but he said he must preach his sentiments, 

and sought an intimation from Mr. H., whether 
| the people would stand his Anti-Slavery sermons. 
| Mr. H. replied that he should not take the re- 
| sponsibility of saying that® they would, but 
| thought he had better not undertake it.—Mo- 
bile Mercury. 
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THE BROWN FORAY .AT HARPER’S 
FERRY. 


Trial of the Insurrectionists. 


Charlestown, Va., Oct. 25.—The Magistrates’ 
Court assembled here this morning, to examine 
the prisoners captured in the recent insurrec- 
tion. The following magistrates were on the 
bench: Col. Davenport, Presiding Justice; Dr. 
Alexander, John J. Lock, John F. Smith, Thom- 
as H. Willis, George W. Kichelberger, Charles 
H. Lewis, and Moses W. Burr. 

At half past ten o’clock, the sheriff was di- 
rected to bring in the prisoners, who were con- 
ducted from jail under a guard of eighty men. 
A guard was also stationed around the court- 
house, their bayonets bristling on all sides. 

Charles B. Harding, Esq.. attorney for the 
county, was assisted by Ashee Hunter, coun- 
sel for the Commonwealth. 

The prisoners were brougl in amidst pro- 
found silence. Brown and Edwin Coppee were 
manacled together. 
haggard, with his eyes swollen from the effects 
of the wounds on Ais head. Coppee is unin- 
jured. Stevens seemed less injured than 
Brown, but looked haggard and depressed. 
He has also a number of wounds on the head. 

John Copeland is a bright mulatto, about 25 
years of age. Green is a dark negro, about 30 
years of age. 

Sheriff Campbell read the commitment of the 
prisoners on the charge ot treason and murder, 
when Mr. Harding, the State’s attorney, asked 
that the Court might assign counsel for the 
prmoners, if they had none. 

The Court inquired if the prisoners had 
counsel, when Brown addressed the Court as 
follows: 

“ Virginians, I did not ask for any quarter at 
the time I was taken. I did not ask to have 
myself spared. The Governor of the State of 
Virginia tendered me his assurance that I 
should have a fair trial, and under no circum- 
stances whatever will I be able to attend toa 
trial. If you seek my blood, you can have it at 
any moment without the taodbeo of a trial. 

“T have had no counsel. I have not been 
able to advise with one. 1 know nothing about 
the feelings of my fellow-prisoners, and am ut- 
terly unable to attend in any way to my own 
defence. My memory don’t serve me. My 
health is insufficient, althongh improving. 
There are mitigating circumstances, if a fair 
trial is to be allowed us, that I would urge in 
our favor. But if we are to be forced with a 
mere form of trial to execution, you might 
spare yourself that trouble. I em ready for my 
fate. ‘I do not ask a trial. I plead for no | 
mockery of a trial—no insult—nothing but that | 
which conscience gives or cowardice would 
drive you to practice. 
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asked him if he was willing to accept Messrs. 
Faulkner and Botts as counsel. ;, 

n Brown replied: “I wish to say that 
I have sent for counsel. I did apply, through 
the advice of some persons here, to some per- 
sons, whose names | do not now recollect, to 
act as counsel for me, and I have sent for other 
counsel, who have not had time to reach here, 
and have had no possible opportunity to see 
me. I wish for counsel, if I am to have a trial ; 
but if I am to have nothing but the mockery of 
a trial, as I said, I do not care anything about 
counsel. It is unnecessary to trouble any gen- 
tleman with that duty.” 

Mr. Harding. “ You are to have a fair trial.” 

Captain Brown. “There were certain men, I 
think Mr. Botts was one of them, who declined 
acting as counsel, but I am not positive about 
it ; I cannot remember whether he was one, be- 
cause I have heard so many names. Iam a 
stranger here, and do not know the disposition 
or character of the gentlemen named. I have 
applied for counsel of my own, and doubtless, 
could have them, if I am ‘not, as [ have said 
before, to be hurried to execution before they 
can reach here. But if that is the disposition 
that is to be made of me, al! this trouble and 
expense can be saved.” 

Me. Harding. “ The question is, do you de- 
sire the aid of Messrs. Faulkner and Botts as 
your counsel ? Please to answer yes or no.” 

Captain Brown. “1 cannot regard this as an 
examination under any circumstances. I would 
prefer that they should exereise their own 
pleasure. I feel it as a matter of little account 
tome. If they had designed to assist me as 
counsel, I should have wanted an opportunity 
to consult with them at my leisure.” 

Mr. Harding. “Stevens, are you willing 
those gentlemen should act as your counsel?” 

Stevens. “1am willing that gentleman shall,” 
(pointing to Mr. Botts.) 

Mr. Harding. “Do you object to Faulk 
ner?” 

Stevens. “ No! I am willing to take both.” 

Mr. Harding then addressed each of the other 
prisoners separately, and each stated his wil 
lingness to be defended by the counsel named. 

The Court then issued peremptory orders 
that the press should not publish detailed testi 
mony, as it would reader the getting of a jury 
before the Circuit Court impossible. 

EXAMINATION OF WITNESSES. 

The examination of witnesses was then com 
menced : 

Col. Washington .stated that at one o'clock 
on Sunday night he was asleep, and awoke by 
a noise; heard his name called; went down, 
and was surrounded by six men; Stevens ap 
peared to be in command ; Cooke, Coppee, and 
two negro prisoners, avere along, and another 
white man, whom he afterwards recognised as 
Kagi. Colonel Washington then proceeded to 
detail all particulars of his taking as prisoner, 
with hia negroes, to the Armory, and subse 
quent events, up to attack by marines, and de 
livery. 

Mr. Kittzmiller gave particulars of his being 
taken prisoner and locked up; subsequently 
had several interviews with Brown, who always 
treated them with a gread deal of respect and 
courtesy ; endeavored to ascertain from Brown 
what object he had in view, and he repeatedly 
told him his only object was to free slaves, and 
he was willing to fight Pro-Slavery men to ac 
complish that object. On one occasion, during 
attack, I said to Brown, “this is getting hot 
work ; and if you will allow me to interfere, I 
can possibly accommodate matters.” Witness 
then went out with Stevens with a flag of truce ; 
this was on Monday afternoon; he requested 
Btevens to remain whilst he went forward, 
when Stevens was fired on and fell; recognises 
only Brown and Stevens; counted twenty-two 
men early in the morning, armed with Sharpe's 
rifles. When Stevens was lying wounded, he 
remarked to me, “I have been cruelly de 
ceived ;” to which I replied, “1 wish I had 
remained at home.” 

Col. Washington recalled. In conversation 
with Gov. Wise, Brown was told he need not 
answer questions unless he chose. Brown re 
plied, he had nothing to conceal; had no favors 
to ask, and that he had arms enough for two 
thousand men, and could get enough for five 
thousand, if wanted. 

Armistead Ball examined. Stated the par- 
ticulars of his arrest by the insurgents; had in- 
terview after arrest with Brown, who stated he 
had come for no child’s play, and was prepared 
to carry out his designs; that his object was 
not to make war upon the people, and they 
would not be injured if they remained quiet ; 
his object was to place the United States arms 
in the hands of biack men, and he proposed 
then to free all slaves in the vicinity. Brown 
repeatedly said his whole object was to release 


Brown seomed weak and] the slaves ; I asked him if some plan could not 


be arranged for liberation of self and prisoners ; 
he said we could only be released by furnishing 
an able-bodied slave in place of each; recog 
nises Stevens, Green, sll Diown, as among the 
party; Capt. Brown told the prisoners, when 
the charge of the marines was about being 
made, that though he did not intend to injure 
them himself, they should equally occupy the 
post of danger with himself; that if they were 
not dear enough to their fellow-citizens to in- 
duce them to accept the terms he had proposed 
to secure their safety, they must be the worst 
of barbarians ; Coppee, on the other hand, told 
himself and friends to get behind the engines, 
that he did not wish to see any of them injured. 
One of the insurgents, who was killed. the wit- 
| ness thinks killed Beckham ; heard him say, 
|“I have dropped him;” did not see Captain 
| Bros fire once from the engine-house; does 
not think he fired at all; Green fired several 
times; the prisoners were never unreasonably 
— 

r. John Allstadt, one of the slave-owners 
who was brought into the Armory with his 
slaves, detailed the particulars of battering 
down the doors and his seizure by six armed 
| men. 

At this point Stevens appeared to be faint- 
ing, and a mattrass was procured for bim, on 
which he laid during the remainder of the ex- 
amination. 

Mr. Allstadt resumed. Thinks that Brown 
fired several times; knows that he saw him 
with a gun levelled ; saw all the prisoners but 
the yellow man, Copeland. 

Alexander Kelly detailed particulars of col- 
lision with insurgents, and the exchanging of 
several shots; could not identify any of the 
risoners. j 








“I ask to be excused from the mockery of 
atrial. I do not know what the design of this | 
examination is. I do not know what is to be | 
the benefit of it to the Commonwealth. I have | 
now little to ask, other than that I be not pab- | 
liely insulted, as cowardly barbarians insult | 
those who fall into their hands.” 

The Court assigned Charles J. Faulkner and | 
Lawson Botts as counsel for the prisoners. 
Afier some consultation with the prisoners, | 
Mr. Faulkner, addressing the Court, said: » | 
I was about to remark to the that, al- 
though I feel at any time willing to discharze 
any duty which the Coart can legally and by au- 
hority of law devolve upon me, I am not, in 
the first place, aware of any authority which 4 
this Court has, sitting as an examining conrt, 
to assign counsel for the defence. Besides, it 
is manifest, from the remarks just made by one 


of the prisoners, that he regards the appear- 


posed to assume the responsibility of that posi- 
tion. I have other reasons for declining the 
position, connected with my having been at the 
past ee i + Fe meen 
of the prisoners, whi it improper an 
; jent for me to act as counsel. If the 








grand jury 


William Johnson testified to the arrest of 
Copeland, the yellow man, who was attempting 
to escape across the river; he was armed with 
« spear and rifle, and was arrested in the middle 
of the Shenandoah ; he said he had been placed 
in charge of Hall's rifle factory by Capt. Brown. 

Andrew Kennedy was at the jaii when Cope- 
land was brought in, and questioned him; he 
said he had come from the Western Reserve of 
Ohio; that Brown came there in Augast last, 
and empl him at twenty dollars per month. 

Mr. Faulkner objected to this testimony, as 
implicating white prisoners. 

he Presiding Judge said his testimony could 
only be moiieel as implicating himself. 

Kennedy resumed. Copeland ssid their ob- 
ject was to release the slaves of this country ; 
that he knew of nineteen in the party, but there 
were seyeral ot..ers he did not know. 

Joseph A. Braa was one of the prisoners in 
the engine-house, and was permitted to go ont 
several times with a flag of truce; during the 
firing, Coppee fired twice, and at the second 
fire Brown remarked, “that man is down ;” 
witness then asked permission to go out, and 
found that Beckham had just been shot; has 
no doubt that Coppee shot him. 

Mr. Allstadt recalled. Thinks that Captain 
Brown shot the marine who was killed; saw 


— fire. ss 
e iminary examination being con- 
claded, ee Cou 


rt remanded the prisoners for 


trial before the Circuit Court. 


PROCEEDINGS IN THE CIRCUIT COURT. 


was called, and the Magistrate's 
Court reported the result of the examiuation in 
case of Capt. Brown and the other ped 


The grand jury then retired, and the wit- 
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nesses for the State were sent before them. At 
five o'clock, the jury returned into Coart, and 
stated that they had not completed the exam- 
ination of witnesses. They were discharged 
until to-morrow morning at ten o'clock. 


Charlestown, Oct. 26—The Grand Jury, con- 
sistthg of nineteen persons, = to the 
court, through their foreman, Thomas Ruther- 
ford, Esq., at 12 o'clock to-day, a joint indict- 
raent against the five Harper's Ferry prisoners ; 
first, for conspiring with negroes to produce an 
insurrection ; second, for treason to the Com 
monwealth; and third, for murder. 

The prisoners were brought into court, ac- 
companied by a body of armed men, without 
the slightest demonstration on the part of the 
people. Stevens was laid upon a mattrass, and 
had to be supported while the clerk read the 
lengthy indictment. Brown rose, but soon sat 
down. They all plead “not guilty,’ and de- 
manded to be tried separately. 

The State called the case of John Brown, 
and the court, at the request of the prisoner, ap- 
pointed as his counsel Lawson Botts and Thom- 
as C. Green, Esqrs. |Mr. Faulkner, appointed 
by the County Court, considering his duty as 
having ended, had left here.] Charles B. Hard- 
ing, Esq., assisted by Andrew Hunter, Esq., 
represented the Commonwealth, 

Brown then rose, and asked the Court to de- 
lay his trial. His hearing was imperfect in 
consequence of wounds in the head, but he was 
rapidly improving, and he hoped soon to be 
un to hear the proceedings, and attend to his 
trial. He also expected other counsel. He 
hoped they would give even the devil his due, 
and no more. 

Mr. Botts, after conference with Brown, stated 
that he was mentally and physically unable to 
attend to his case. Brown wished for a dela 
of not over three days, to regain his strength 
and obtain other counsel. 

Mr. Green also urged the postponement. 

Mr. Hunter, for the State, said that in the 
resent excited condition of things, delay would 

e dangerous. Brown’s physical condition 
could be proven by witnesses, and he had been 
afforded every facility to obtain counsel. 

Mr. Harding, State’s Attorney, wished Brown’s 
ease to be first taken up, because his convic- 
tion would involve all his associates. 

Judge Parker stated that physical inability 
was good cause for delay, if it could be shown. 
Without some reasonable assurance of other 
counsel, the court could not graut a delay, be- 
cause of the nature of the case, and because 
the term was limited, he having to hold court 
in another county on the 10th of November. 

Dr. J. F. Mason, physician; Captain Avis, 
jailer; and D. H. Cockrell, a jail guard, were 
then examined, and they testified that Brown 
conversed intelligently, and they thought he 
was physically able to attend the trial. 

The Court decided that the trial of Brown 
must proceed, but regard would be had to his 
condition, so as to avoid his being wearied. 

AFTERNOON SESSION—WEDNESDAY, 

At two o'clock, the jailer was ordered to 
bring Brown into court. He found him in bed, 
and he declared himself unable to rise. He 
was accordingly brought into court on a cot, 
which was set down within the bar. The prison- 
er laid most of the time with his eyes closed, 
and the counterpane drawn up close under his 
chin. He is apparently not much injured, but 
is determined to resist the pushing of his trial 
by all the means in his power. 

The jury were then called, and sworn. The 
jurors were questioned as to having formed or 
expressed any opinion that would prevent them 
deciding impartially on the merits of the testi- 
mony. The court excluded those who were 
present at Harper’s Ferry during the insurrec- 
tion and saw the prisoners perpetrating the 
acts for which they are to be tried. The jurors 
called were all from distant parts of the county, 
mostly farmers, some of them owning a few 
slaves, and others none. 

EMPANELLING THE JURY. 

The examination of the jurors was continued 
until twenty-four were decided by the court and 
counsel to be competent jurors. Out of these 
twenty-four, the counsel for the prisoner has a 
right to strike off eight, and then twelve are 
drawn by ballot out of the remaining sixteen. 
The following were the questions put to the 
jurors : 

Were you at Harper’s Ferry on Monday or 
Tuesday? 

How long did you remain there ? 

Did you witness any of the proceedings for 
which this party is to be tried? 

Did you form or express any opinion, from 
what you.saw there, with regard to the guilt or 
innocence ol these people ? 

Would that opinion disqualify you from giv- 
ing these men a fair trial ? 

Did you hear any of the evidence in the case 
before the examining court ? 

What was that opinion based on? Was it 
a decided one, or was it one which would yield 
to evidence, if the evidence was different from 
what you supposed ? 

Are you sure that you can try this case im- 
partially, from the evidence alone, without ref- 
erence to anything you have heard or seen of 
this transaction ? 

{uve you any conscientious scruples against 
convicting a party of an offence to which the 
law assigns the punishment of death, merely 
because that is the penalty assigned ? 

The following gentlemen were finally fixed 
upon as the twelve jurors to try the case: 

Richard Timberlake, Joseph Myers, Thomas 
Watson, jun., Isaac Dust, John C. McClure, 
William Rightstine, Jacob J. Miller, Thomas 
Osborne,-George W. Boyer, John C. Wiltshire, 
George W. Tapp, William A. Martin. 

The jury were not sworn on the case, but 
the judge charged them not to converse upon 
the case, or to permit others to converse with 
them. 

They were at five o'clock dismissed, the 
prisoner was carried over to jail on his cot, 
and the court adjourned until to-morrow (Thurs- 
day) morning, 

THE SECOND DAY. 

Charlestown, Oct. 27,—Capt. Brown was 
brought into court this morning, walking, but 
on reaching the bar, he laid down at full length 
on his cot. He looked considerably better, the 
swelling having left his eyes. 

Senator Mason was present. 

Messrs. Harding and Hunter appeared for 
the Commonwealth, and Messrs. Botts and 
Green for the prisoner. 

Mr. Botts read the following dispatch, re- 
ceived by him this morning: 

Akron, Ohio, Oct. 26—To C. J. Faulkner 
and Lawson Botts, Esqs: John Brown, the 
leader of the insurrection at Harper's Ferry, 
Va., and several of his family, have resided 
in this county many years. Insanity is heredi- 
tary in that family. His mother and sister 
died with it, and a daughter of that sister has 
been two years in the lunatic asylum. <A son 
and daughter of his mother’s brother have also 
been confined in the lunatic asylum, and an- 
other son of that brother is now insane, and 
under close restraint. These facts can be con- 
clusively proven by. witnesses residing here, 
who will doubtless attend the trial, if desired. 

A. H. Lewis, 

William B. Allen, the telegraphic operator 
at the Akron office, adds to the above dispatch, 
that A. H. Lewis is a resident of that place, 


and his statements are entitled to implicit 


credit. 
Mr. Botts said that, on receiving the above 
dispatch, he went to the jail with his associate, 





that I look upon it as a miserable artifice and 
pretext of those who ought to take a different 
course in regard to me, if they took any at all! 
And I view it with contempt, more than other- 
wise, as I remarked to Mr. Green. Insane = 
sons, so far as thy experience goes, have but 
very little ability to judge of their own insanity ; 
and if I am insane, of course I should think I 
knew more than all the rest of the world, but I 
do not think so. I am perfectly unconscious 
of insanity; and I view with utter contempt, 
and I reject, so far as I am capable, any at- 
aa to interfere in my behalf on that score.” 
Mr. Botts stated that he was further in- 
ytructed by Capt, Brown to say that, rejecting 
‘his plea of insanity entirely, and seeking no 
delay for that reason, he does repeat to the 
Court his request, made yesterday, that time be 
given for foreign counsel to arrive, that he now 
has reason to expect. : 
Yesterday afternoon, a dispatch was received 
here from Cleveland, Ohio, signed D. Tilden, 
and dated the 26th inst., asking of Capt. Brown 
whether it would be of use for counsel to leave 
last night. This dispatch answer was returned, 
that the jury would be sworn this morning, and 
Capt. Brown desired the counsel to come at 
once. The telegraphic operator here stated 
that this dispatch would be sent off at once, in 
advance of the dispatehes sent by the reporters, 
and he had learned this morning that it was 
sent before the storm last night interrupted 
communication with other points. The coun- 
sel might reach here by eleven o'clock to-night. 
The course taken by Capt. Brown this morn- 
ing made it evident that he sought no post- 
ponement for the mere purpose of delay. As 
he rejects the plea of insanity still, in his opin- 
ion, he can have a fairer trial if the defence 
were conducted by his own counsel, than if he 
were defended by the counsel present here. 
After argument of counsel on both sides, the 
Court decided against delaying the trial. A 
plea of insanity must be supported by affidavits. 
The jury was then sworn, and the indictment 
read—the first count being insurrection, the 
second treason, and the third murder. 
Mr. Harding, the State’s Attorney, then ad- 
dressed the jury, and presented the facts as 
they have been already published. 
Mr. Green, counsel for Brown, made an in- 
genious reply, showing that if Brown had com- 
mitted treason, it was against the United 
Strtes, and not against the State of Virginia. 
He also mentioned many circumstances in ex- 
tenuation. 
Mr. Botts, associate counsel, made an im- 
pressive address to the jury, and showed a de- 
termination to use every advantage in behalf of 
the prisoner. He defended his character, and 
spoke of his humanity to the citizens whom he 
held as prisoners. 
Mr. Hunter, associate counsel for the State, 
rejoined, and denied that Virginia had trans. 
ferred her jurisdiction with the sale of the 
Armory grounds to the United States. He 
therefore insisted that the offence was commit 
ted against the State. He referred to the law 
defining treason against the State, showing 
that it is more comprehensive than that of the 
United States. F 
The examination of witnesses then com- 
menced on the part of the State, but as the 
facts elicited have all been published, and the 
details would fill our columns, we omit them. 
We shall, however, select whatever testimony 
may seem to throw new light on the subject. 


Charlestown, Va., Oct. 28.—Capt. Cook was 
brought here at one o'clock this morning, from 
Pennsylvania. He says that if Brown had 
taken his advice in relation to the affair, one 
thousand men conldn’t have taken them. 
There is great rejoicing here at his arrest. 
Cook also says that Fred Douglas acted the 
coward, having promised to be there in person. 

George H. Hoyt, of Boston, arrived here 
this morning, as counsel for Capt. Brown. He 
is quite a youth in appearance. 
he court met at eleven o’clock, when Brown 
was led over from the jail walking, but very 
feeble. He laid down on the cot as on yes- 
terday. 
Senator Mason entered the court with Mr. 
Hoyt, of Boston, counsel for Brown. 
Before the trial commenced, Brown remark- 
ed, that the testimony of Mr. Washington and 
Conductor Phelps, yesterday, was strictly truth- 
ful. 
The jury were called, and answered. 
Mr. Botts announced the arrival of Mr. Hoyt, 
who had come here to assist as counsel for the 
prisoner. At present, however, he did not feel 
disposed to take part in the case ; whenever he 
should feel disposed, he would do so. 
Mr. Hunter suggested, that he had better be 
qualified as a member of the bar, on the pro- 
duction of proof from Boston. 
Mr. Hoyt stated, that not expecting the ques- 
tion to arise as to his being a member of the 
Boston bar, he had not brought his credentials 
of admission. 
The Court said, that strictly legal proof of 
the fact was not required. Any citizen’s evi- 
dence would answer. 
Mr. Green said his partner had received let- 
ters from fellow-students of Mr. Hoyt, alluding 
to him as a member of the bar. 

Mr. Hoyt then took the customary oath, and 
the testimony was resumed. * * * 
Mr. Hunter laid before the jury the printed 
Constitution and Ordinances of the Provisional 
Government, reading the two first clauses of the 
preamble, and the seventh, forty-fifth, and for- 
ty-eighth articles, and briefly summing up 
other portions of the Constitution. 
Sheriff Campbell sworn. Knows the hand- 
writing of the prisoner ; has copied a letter for 
him. 
Capt. Brown said he would identify himself 
any of his handwriting, and save all that 
trouble. He was ready to face the music. « 
Mr. Hunter said he would prefer proving 
them by Mr. Campbell. 
Capt. Brown. Either way; as you please. 
A large bundle of letters was produced ; each 
being identitied by Mr. Campbell, and handed 
to Brown, who, at the first glance, replied to 
each, in a loud voice: “ Yes, that is mine.” 
These papers and letters were about fifty in 
number. 
On receiving a list of the members of Con- 
vention, Mr. Hunter read it. It was headed, 
William Charles Morris, President of the Con- 
vention; and H. Kagi, Secretary of the Con- 
vention. On handing the list to Brown, he ex- 
claimed, with a groan, “ That’s my signature.” 
In reference to another paper he said, “ Lhave 
nothing to say about that.” He next read a 
letter from J. R. Giddings acknowledging the 
receipt of a letter from Brown, and stating he 
“would be pleased to see him at his house during 
the summer. Mr. Hunter then read the letter 
from Gerrit Smith about “Kansas work,” as 
already published. It is dated June, 1859, and 
endorsed on the back in Brown’s writing. 
Mr. Botts here insisted on the right of ex- 
amining the letters before their being read. 
Several witnesses for the prisoner were here 
called, and did not answer. It was stated the 
subpeenas had not been returned. 

BROWN REPUDIATES HIS COUNSEL. 

Brown here arose from his mattrass, evidently 
excited. Standing upon his feet, he addressed 





Mr. Green, and read it to Capt. Brown; and is 
desired by the latter to say, that in his father’s 
family there has never been any insanity at all. 
been repeated 
instances of it, and he adds, that his first wife 
showed symptoms of it, which was also evident 
in his first and second sons by that wife. Some 
poten of the statements in the dispatch he 

nows to be correct, but of the other portions he 
is ignorant. He does not know whether his 
mother’s sister died in the lunatic asylum ; but 
he does believe a daughter of that sister has 
been for two years in an insane asylum, and he 
thinks also.a son and daughter of his méther’s 
brother have also been confined in such an asy- 
lum ; but he is not apprized of the fact that 
another son of that brother is now insane and 


On his mother’s side there h 


in close confinement. 
Capt. Brown also desires his counsel to sa 


conscious of it. Yet he adds, that those wh 
are most insane, generally suppose that the 
have more reason and sanity than those aroan 
them. Bat for himself, he disdains to put i 


that plea, and seeks no immanity of that kind. 
This movement is made too late, without his 
epprobation or concurrence, and was unknown 
to him until the receipt of the dispatch as above 


given. 


CAPT. BROWN SPURNS THE PLEA OF INSANITY. 
Mr. Botts having coucluded his statement, 


y 
he does not put in any plea of insanity, and if 
he has ever been at all insane, he is totally un- 


the court as follows : 
May it please the court, I discover that not- 
withsianding all the promises that I have re- 
ceived of a fair trial, nothing like a fair trial is 
to be given me, as it would seem. I gave the 
names of those persons I wished to have called 
as witnesses as soon as I could get them, and 
was assured they should be subpeenaed. I 
wrote down a memorandum to that efiect, say- 
ing where those parties were, but it appears 
that they have not been summoned, so far as I 
can learn. 


who are necessary for my defence. 





° | attention | possibly could to it, but 
d 


have not a dime. 


body to go any errands for me, 





Capt. Brown then raised himself up in bed, and 
pail; “1 will add, if the Court will allow me, 

















And now I ask, if I am to have anything at all 
deserving the name of the shadow of a fair trial, 
that this proceeding be deferred until to-mor- 
row morning, for I have no counsel, as I have 
before stated, in whom I feel that I ean rely, 
bat 1 am in hopes that counsel may arrive who 
will attend to seeing that I get the witnesses 
I am una- 
ble myself to attend to it. I have given all the 
am unable 
Y | to see or know about them, and can’t even find 
out their names, and I have nobody to do any 
errands fur me, for my money was taken from 
me when I was searched and stabbed, and 1 


I had two hundred and fifty or sixty dollars 
in gold and silver taken from my pockets, and 
now I have no possible means of getting any- 
I have not 
been doue for nor have all the witnesses been 
summoned. They are not within reach, and 


morning to have something done, if anything is 
designed to be done; if not, I am ready for 
anything that may turn up. . 

rown then laid: down again, drew his blanket 
over him, and closed his eyes, and appeared to 
sink in a tranquil slumber. x 
Mr. Hoyt, of Boston, who had been sitting 
quietly ali day at the side of Mr. Botts, now 
arose amid great sensation, and addressed the 
court as follows: 
“May it please the Court, I would add my 
voice to the appeal of Capt. Brown, although I 
have bad no consultation with him, that a fur 
ther hearing of the case be postponed until 
morning. He said he would state the reason 
for this request. He was informed, and had 
reason to believe, that Judge Tilden, of Ohio, 
was on the way to Charlestown, and would un- 
doubtedly arrive at Harper's Ferry to-night at 
seven o'clock. He had taken measures to se- 
cure that gentleman’s arrival at this place to- 
night, if he reaches the Ferry. For himself, 
he had come from Boston, travelling night and 
day, to volunteer his services in the defence of 
Capt. Brown, but he cannot take the responsi- 
bility of undertaking his defence as now situated. 
The gentlemen who have defended Capt. Brown 
have acted in an honorable and dignified man- 
ner in all respects, so far as I know. But I 
cannot assume the responsibility of defend- 
ing him myself, for many reasons. First. It 
would be ridiculous for me to do it. I 
have not read the indictment thoroughly ; 
have not, except so far as I have listened to 
this case and heard the counsel this morning, 
got any idea of the line of defence pores. 
I have no knowledge of the criminal eode of 
Virginia, and have had no time to read it. I 
have had no time to éxamine the questions 
arising in this defence, some of which are of 
cunsiderable importance, especially relative to 
the jurisdiction over the Armory grounds. For 
all these reasons, I ask a continuance of the 
case till morning.” 
Mr. Botts. In justice to myself, I must state 
that on being first assigned as counsel for Capt. 
Brown, I conferred with him, and, at his in- 
stance, took down a list of witnesses that he 
desired subpcenaed. In his behalf, though late 
at night, I called upon the sheriff, and informed 
him that I wished subpoenas issued early in 
the morning. This was done, and there are 
here Messrs. Phelps, Williams, and Grist, who 
had been examined, 
Sheriff Campbell stated that the subpoenas 
were placed in the hands of the officers, with 
the request to serve them at once, and they 
must have served them, as some of the witness- 
es are here. The process not returned may 
have been sent by private hands, and failed to 
arrive. 
Mr. Botts thought they had shown, and was 
confident he spoke the public sentiment of the 
whole community, when he said they wished 
Capt. Brown to have a fair trial. 
The counsei for the State insisted on pro- 
ceeding with the trial. 
Mr. Green arose to state that Mr. Botts and 
himself would both now withdraw from the 
case, and can no longer act in behalf of the 
prisoner, he having got up now and declared 
here, that he has no confidence in the counsel 
who have been assigned him. 
Mr. Harding. We have been delayed from 
time to time, by similar applications, in the ex- 
ctation of the arrival of counsel, until we now 
ave reached a point of time when we are ready 
to submit the case to the jury upon the evidence 
and law, when another application arises for a 
continuance. The very witness that they now 
consider material, Mr. Dangerfield, came here, 
summoned by ourselves ; but deeming that we 
had testimony enough, we did not examine 
him. 
The Court. The idea of waiting for counsel 
to study our code through, could not be admit- 
ted. As to the other ground, I do not know 
whether the process has been executed or not, 
as no return has been made. 
Mr. Botts. I have endeavored to do my duty 
in this matter, but I cannot see how, consist- 
ently with my own feelings, I can remain wt 
longer in this case, when the accused, whom 
have been laboring to defend, declares in open 
court that he has no confidence in his counsels, 
I make this suggestion: That I now retire 
from this case, and the more especially since 
there is now here a gentleman from Boston who 
has come on to volunteer his services for the 
prisoner. I suggest to the court to allow him 
this night for preparation. My notes, my of- 
fice, and my services, shall be at his command, 
I will sitgp with him all night, to pat him in 
possession of all the law and facts in relation 
to this case. I cannot do more; and in the 
mean time the sheriff can be directed to have 
the other witnesses here to-morrow morning. 
The court would not compel the gentlemen 
to remain on the case, and accordingly, grant- 
ed the requst to postpone, and at six o'clock 
adjourned till to-morrow morning. 
There is great excitement, and the town 
guard has been increased. The conduct of 
Brown is regarded as a trick to gain time. 
A. P. Willard, Governor of Indiana, and 
brother-in-law of Cock, accompanied by J. E. 
McDonald, Attorney General of Indiana, and 
D. W. Vorhees, and M. M. Randolph, arrived 
here, and spent the morning with Capt. Cook. 


SATURDAY—FOURTH DAY. 

Charleston, Va., Oct. 29.—The Court met at 
ten o'clock, when Judge Parker announced that 
he had just received a note from the new coun- 
sel of the prisoner, requesting a short delay, to 
enable them to have an interview with him. 
The arrival of H. Griswold, Esq., from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to take part with George H. Hoyt, 
Ksq., of Boston, in the defence, has increased 
the excitement. Samuel Chilton, Esq., of Wash- 
ington, who arrived this morning, will join the 
defence also, so that the case takes a new 
course this morning. Mr. Chiltén comes here 
at the instance of parties in Boston. 
The speech of Captain Brown, last evening, 
repudiating his counsel, Messrs. Botts and 
Green, of Va., who had certainly done all in 
their power for a case so utterly indefensible, 
has incensed the community against him to an 
extent that can scarcely be restrained. 

PROCEEDINGS COMMENCED. 

At 11 o'clock, the prisoner was brought into 
court, and laid down on his cot. He looked 
quite feeble and haggard, and the effect of the 
excitement of last evening was quite visible in 
his countenance. 

Mr. Hoyt, of Boston, entered coyrt, accom- 
anied by H. Griswold and Samuel Chilton, 
1sqs., the latter two gentlemen taking the oath 
as attorneys in this court. Mr. Hoyt having 
entered as counsel last evening, Messrs. Chilton 
and Griswold acted as associate counsel. 

Mr. Chilton thought it due to himself to make 
an explanatory statement, before the trial 
should proceed. He was yesterday very unex- 
pectedly called upon to come here, and take 
part in the defence of the prisoner at the bar. I 
took some time to consider the proposition, and 
finally agreed to come, under the expectation 
of finding Messrs. Botts and Green still in the 
ease. On arriving here, however, I learned for 
the first time the course the case had taken last 
evening. ‘These circumstances, however, would 
render it impossible for him to discharge the 
full duty of counsel, not having had time to 
read the indictment, or examine the evidence 
already taken. He would make no motion for 
delay; this was a matter entirely within the 
discretion of the court; and if the Judge 
thought proper to refuse to grant any post- 
ponement, he knew it would be done under a 
sense of duty. Here extraordinary circum- 
stances would also render it impossible for his 
associate, Mr. Griswold, to discharge the full 
duty of counsel. A short delay of a few hours, 
if the court thought proper to grant it, would 
enable them to make some preparation. 

The court decided that the trial must go on. 
Counsel had been assigned to the prisoner here, 
of his own selection, who had labored zealously 
in his behalf, and had withdrawn because the 
prisoner had yesterday evening declared in open 
court that he had no confidence in them. No 
obstacle has at any time been thrown in the 
way of the prisoner's having an ample defence. 

If this was the only case of this kind before this 
court, he would at once grant the request; but 
several similar cases remained to be disposed 
of. This term will very soon end, and it was 
his duty to endeavor to get through with all 
the cases, if possible, in justice to the prisoner, 
and in justice to the State. The trial must 
therefore proceed. 

Mr. Hoyt remarked that yesterday the attor- 
ney for the Commonwealth produced various 
papers in court, which were identified —for what 


ment. He had hastily examined these pa 


the court would not 
under the present ruling. 


ment about the matter. Designate those you 
wish to object to. / 


counsel in introducing those papers. 
Mr. Hunter. The p«pers will speak for them- 


you object to, we will go on at once. 
Capt. Brown, as having no bearing on this 


case. 

Mr. Hunter. I withdraw it. ; 
Mr. Hoyt. I object to the letter of Gerrit 
Smith. 

Mr. Hunter. I withdraw that, too. P 

Mr. Hoyt. I handed to the clerk last night a 
list of names we wished summoned as witness- 
es. Samuel Sirider, Henry Ault, Benjamin I. 
Mills, John E. P. Dangerfield, and Capt. Sinn. 
I got a dispatch just now, informing me that 
Capt. Sian had gone to Frederick, but would 
return in the first train this morning, and would 
come on to Charlestown this afternoon. 1 
would like to inquire whether the process had 
reached Capt. Sinn at Harper’s Ferry. 

Sheriff Campbell replied, that the officer 
stated that Capt. Sinn had gone to Frederick. 
Mr. Hunter. He was here yesterday. I hope 
we will proceed with some other witnesses. 


John E. P. Dangerfield, an officer of the 


Armory, who was made a prisoner by Capt. 
Brown, testified to his humane treatment, and 
to the complaints of Brown that his men were 
shot down while carrying flags of trace. 
promised safety to all species of property, ex- 
cept slave property, and made no threats of | 


He 


violence. 
The evidence fully sustains the accounts we 


published last week, and we deem it unnecessa- 


ry to repeat it. 

The counsel for the State complained that 
the prisoner’s counsel showed a disposition to 
gain time by calling upon witnesses to prove 
facts which were not denied. But the court 
permitted the examination to proceed. 

Other witnesses were examined, but no new 
facts were elicited, and the evidence for the de- 
fence was closed. 

Mr. Chilton, counsel for the prisoner, then in- 
sisted that the court should compel the counsel 
for the State to elect which one of the three 
counts in the indictment they would attempt to 
prove. Those counts are treason, inciting and 
assisting slaves to rebel, and murder. 

Mr. Hunter, on the part of the State, resisted 
this demand, and the court refused to grant it. 
Mr. Harding then opened the case on the 
part of the State, after which the court adjourn- 
ed to Monday, when Mr. Chilton was to reply. 
One of the witnesses, Capt. Sinn, con- 
cluded his testimony as follows : 

“On the conclusion of his testimony, Capt. 
Sinn desired to state that he had returned here 
at the summons of the prisoner to testify in his 
behalf, with as great alacrity as he had come to 
testify against him. He had no sympathy for 
the acts of the prisoner or his movement—on 
the contrary, he would be one of the first to 
bring him to punishment. But he regarded 
Capt. Brown as a brave man, and being in- 
formed that he wanted him here as a witness, 
he had returned with pleasure. As a Southern 
man, he came here to state the facts about the 
case, so that Northern men would have no op- 
portunity of saying that Sonthern men were un- 
willing to appear as witnesses in behalf of one 
whose principles they abhorred.” 





OUR RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 


Wasurneton, Oct. 30, 1859. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Oar relations with the Empire of China are 
ina a yond state of undesirable uncertainty, 
Mr. Ward, our Minister, being in a position of 


extreme delicacy, if not of more or less peril. 


r 


The treaty negociated by Mr. Reed gave the 
right to our Minister to visit Pekin only for the 


dispatch of special business; if, then, Mr. 


Ward should have been conducted to Pekin in- 


stead of proceeding thither in his own way by 


such route as he might choose, he will be in a 
position little better than that of a prisoner, be- 
cause dependent not upon his own resources— 
he power of his Government—but upon the 
courtesy or cunning of the Chinese authorities. 
In other words, Mr. Ward must be considered 
under duress, unless he has free and easy ac- 
cess to the stations where our vessels of war are 
at anchor, and unless our vessels of war are 
able to approach and protect him. 

If ievthe in the city of Pekin, Mr. Ward, by 
the terms of the treaty negotiated by Mr. Reed, 
must retire thereform so seon as the chief ob- 
ject of his mission—exchange of ratification— 
shall have been accomplished by him. Mr. 
Ward, however, may possibly demand to re- 
main in Pekin, under be most favorable clause 
in the treaty to be ratified, and which clearly 
grants such right, because permanent residence 
was ceded to the envoys of France and Eng- 
land. Herein will be found Mr. Ward's chief 
present difficulty. Ifhe claim permanent resi- 
dence in Pekin for himself—agreeably to his 
instructions—because permanent residence was 
ceded to the envoys of England and France, 
those envoys having been repelled, Mr. Ward 
in effect will be seeking to establish a right for 
the United States upon a right granted to 
France and to England. By such claim of Mr. 
Ward, the United States, it is conceived, will 
be made parties to the present war difficulty 
between England and France and the Chinese 
authorities. This will be more especially the 
case, if the Emperor of China never intended 
that by the treaties signed that France and 
on ae should enjoy the privilege which is 
undoubtedly their right. Mr. Ward can avoid 
making the United States yp rat d to the Chinese 
difficulty with France and England only by his 


Mr. Hoyt. I desire to know the object of 


selves. If you will designate which of them | 


Mr. Hoyt. I object to this autobiography of 


protection to their Ministers. Our own 
‘ter, Mr. Ward, will possibly a noth 
ing.at Pekin until that is effecta 

ithe French and English marine. 


B. E. E. 
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their advantage to advertise in the Era 


New York, and Philadelphia. 








| be addressed to Mrs. M. L. Baitey, Nationa 
Era, Washington, D. C. 





DECAY OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


land States, to which we drew attention. 


weakness, 


cess. 


was lost. 


was ali of no avail. 
ate rehearing. 


tion. 


alluring. When exhibited by its ablest priests, 


But it has not accomplished even this. 


been riddled, and its hollowness and falsehood 


strongest inclination to accept apologies and 
excuses and promises of amendment from 
their hitherto trusted leaders, with all the 
glorious memories of old Democratic triumphs, 
and old Democratic hopes and aspirations, 
thronging thick and fast upon them. There 


of genuine Democracy. There is no doubt, 


abandoned positions. 


barrassments encountered in leaving an old 


stability or success. 


their shattered ranks. 
terly unsuccessful. 


Powers, and garrisoned by them, to insure due 
Minis: 


ly done by 


Without untrammeled personal freedom and 
of movement, a foreign Minister at Pekin never 
will possess any national influence or power. 
He will ever remain at the mercy.of the cun- 
ning, which is the marked characteristic of 
| Chinese feature and policy. Chinese authority 
must not say how nor by what pathway a for- 
eign Envoy shall approach the city of Pekin. 
Every road must be open. He must be t- 
ed in ail pathways and rivers by Imperial de- 
cree. Unless this should be the case, a foreign 
Minister resident at Pekin will be forever a 
prisoner to the cunning folly of Chinese caprice. 








W ASHINGTON, D.C. 


To Apverters —Business men will find it greatiy to 


Messrs. Pettingill & Co., 8. B. Niles, and Joy, Coe, & 
Co., are our authorized adveriising agents for Boston, 


say All letters for the National Era must 


The observations we recently made upon the 
dying condition of the so-called Democratic 
party in the free States are fortified by the late 
elections in the West. We see there the same 
results that were exhibited in the New Eng- 
The 


Democratic party, instead of recovering from 


the effects of the blows dealt by the Repub- 
licans in former years, exhibits only a growing 


In Ohio, for example, there is no question 
that the Sham Democracy exerted its utmost 
power, and with confident expectations of suc- 
Its leaders were animated by the same 
hopes that have ever animated that party after 
its defeats, and they anticipated the old results. 
But the true ring of the Democratic trumpet | 
It gave forth but a cracked and dis- 
cordant sound. The old bugle note of inspira- 
tion was wanting. Douglas was there with his 
popular-sovereignty delusion, Pugh vindicated 
himself against every suspicion of Lecompton- 
ism, and declared against the more offensive 
tenets of the slaveholding aristocracy, but it 
Ohio is fully persuaded of 
the apostacy of the Democratic party, and re- 
newedly repudiates it, after a full and deliber- 
The opportunity to recover this 
great State to the bogus Democracy will never 
again be so favorable as it was at the last elec- 


The popular-sovereignty hobby was fresh and 


with all its newness, and gloss, and sophistry, 
it was fair to suppose it would have power to 
delude many weak but well-meaning minds. 
It has 
not obtained even a temporary foothold. It has 


all exposed at the start. The Democratic mass- 
es have not been entrapped by its disguises for 
a moment, not even at the period of their 


is no question that everywhere in the great 
North and West, the hearts of the people are 
warm, glowing, and sympathetic, with the idea 


either, that they look upon the party organization 
that bears the name of Democratic, with a strong 
degree of favor, aud-many would willingly re- 
enlist under the old banner, if they could be 
persuaded that the party leaders meant to be 
hereafter true to its ancient traditions and prin- 
ciples. Many have caught at the idea of popular 
sovereignty, so persistently propagated by its 
priests, as being or intimating a return to its 
They have ardently de- 
sired to find in it an easement from their em- 


and cherished political organization, for one 
with new leaders, and without the prestige of 
The ears of the masses 
have been everywhere wide open to receive the 
new gospel of squatter-sovereignty Democracy. 
They have only needed to be satisfied that it 
was a genuine gospel, to have wheeled back in 
thousands and tens of thousands to their old 
positions as life-long members of the Demo- 
cratic party. Every advantage has been af- 
forded therefore to the Democratic leaders in 
the North and West, to enable them to restore 
But they have been ut- 
The late elections concla- 
sively demonstrate that they have everywhere 


ANOTHER TRACT FROM MR. DOUGLAS. 


Senator Douglas has issued another long 
disquisition upon his favorite theme of “ popu- 
lar sovereignty,” in reply to a similar publica- 
tion from Attorney General Black. 

The general feeling in “ Democratic” cir- 
cles has been, that the articles of Mr. Black 
have damaged the Presidential prospects of 
Mr. Douglas materially, and worsted him in 
the argument. The legal adviser of the Presi- 
dent has shown considerable force as a contro- 
versialist, and upon Democratic premises has 
dissected and exposed the fallacies of Mr. 
Donglas with damaging effect. If he could 
venture upon the firm ground occupied by the 
Republicans, his arguments would be unan- 
swerable; but standing upon a foundation as 
slippery and as treacherous as that of his an- 
tagonist, he cannot assail the Illinois Senator's 
position, without exposing the weakness of his 
own. The essays of Mr. Black, therefore, 
while they expose the inconsistencies of Mr. 
Douglas, are fhemselves filled with gross and 
revolting absurdities, which a dozen years ago 
would have found a response in no part of the 
Union. For, while he converts the Constitu- 
tion into a mere scheme for the extension and 
perpetuation of Slavery, he at the same time 
destroys the independence of the States, and 
thus strikes at the first article in the creed of 
the Southern States Rights school. 

.| It is difficult to say whether Mr. Black or 
Mr. Douglas is the better Federalist. The 
former charges the latter with disloyalty to the 
Supreme Court, with disregarding its decis- 
ions, and with denying the right of the court 
to settle all controverted questions in regard to 
the powers of the Constitution, Mr. Doug- 
las denies, bitterly, the imputation, and de- 
clares that he has made more speeches in vin- 
dication of the sovereign superiority of the 

court, and especially of the Dred Scott decis- 
ion, than any man living. He declares that, 

during the canvass of his own State, prior to 
the late election, he made a hundred speeches 

in favor of the court, and of that decision 
which specifically declares that neither Con- 
gress nor the people can exclude Slavery from 
a Territory. 

These pretenders to “ Democracy ” dare not 
for one moment go back to the resolutions of 
1798, or to the writings of Jefferson, Madison, 
or even to Calhoun. The first article in the 
creed of the States Rights school of statesmen 
was, that each department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Legislative, Executive, and Judicial, 
has an equal right to construe the Constitu- 
tion for itself, and to act accordingly ; that the 
several States have a right superior to that of 
the co-ordinate departments of the Federal 

Government, for the reason that the States are 

the parties to the compact—in a word, its crea- 
tors; while the several departments composing 

the Federal Government are but the creatures. 

The old Republican statesmen also held that 

the people at the polls composed the tribunal 

of final resort upon all questions of constitu- 

tional power. 

The Democratic expounders of the Consti- 

tution at the present day never dare to quote 

these authorities. Having the Federal Gov- 

ernment in their own hands, they are deter- 

mined to stretch its “ constructive” powers to 

the farthest limits of Federalism in carrying 

out their plans of Slavery extension. In all 

these discussions of Senator Douglas and At- 

torney General Black, while they vie with each 

other in professions of allegiance to the name 

Democracy, they never once quote the great 

founders of the Democratic party. Their high- 

est authorities are now “the Compromise 

measures of 1850,” “the Kansas-Nebraska 

bill,’ “the Cincinnati Platform,” President 
Buchanan's Inaugural Speech, and his Silliman 

Letter; and, above all, the Dred Scott decis- 

ion. These are now the great lights and land- 

marks of spurious Democracy. This 1s their 

new testament; while the old landmarks, the 
resolutions of 1798 and 1799, the writings of 
Jefferson, Madison, and John Taylor of Caro- 
line, the speeches of Giles, Randolph, and Ma- 
con, are thrown aside, as so much worn-out and 

useless lumber. 

It would be easy to confound these pretend- 
ers to Democracy and to constitutional lore 

by an array of true Democratic authorities 

against their crude and sinister interpretations. 

But we will not now go into the subject. 

A Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times was permitted to see the proof 
slips of the last essay of Mr. Douglas, and fur- 
nishes the following outlines of his argument : 

“1. Fighting the Judiciary.—In reply to this, 
the Senator says he has not written or spoken 
one word in disparagement of the Supreme 
Court and its decisions, but has always spoken 
in terms of unqualified approbation, and made 
more speeches in defence of the Dred Scott de- 
cision than any living man. When assailed by 
the combined forces of Black Republicans and 
Federal office-holders, during the Illinois can- 


vass, he defended the Dred Scott decision in 
more than one hundred speeches. 


be abridged into a mere synopsis. He con- 
tends, however, that political tribunals can de- 
termine judicial questions, and denounces the 
attempt to create new party tests. If the new 
tests now insisted upon had been presented in 
the last Presidential contest, the people of the 
United States would never have known Jud 
Black as Attorney os nor boy the 

patro’ of a Democratic Admin- 
= been, eirbansted in the prosecu- 
tion of a war of extermination upon all who 
proved faithfal to the principles upon which 
these’eminent men were elevated to their high 
places.” 

This is the same old story—the same blatant 
assertions of popular sovereignty, merely de- 
signed to amuse the masses, but accompanied 
by admissions fatal to his theory. Mr. Doug- 
las admits that, after all, the Territories are not 
in any sense sovereign, and that they can exer- | 
cise only such legislative power as their organic | 
acts and the Constitution, as construed by the | 
Supreme Court, concedes to them! He ad-| 
mits fully and explicitly the authority of the | 





stitution, and that neither Congress nor the in- 
habitants can exclude it! Could any form of 
words involve greater absurdity than Mr. Doug- 
las’s boasted popular sovereignty, followed by 
these admissions? 


further south. 





“THE HARPER'S FERRY AFFAIR AS 
PARTY CAPITAL”—IHE DANGER OF 
USING IT. Sit 
The Richmond Engutrer has had the frank. 

ness to avow that the Harper’s Ferry revolt is 

to be turned into party capital; bat what the | 

Enquirer justifies in theory, others of its co- 





laborers in the cause of spurious Democracy | 
have put in practice on a more extended scale, | 


remained passive at Harper's Ferry, 
knew their own strength too well in that vii, 
ty to rash upon destruction, as did Brow, . 
his conspirators. But suppose the same thi 
happened in South Carolina, where ther, 
two negroes to one white person ; does 
believe that they would have remained Qi 
spectators? In Northern Virginia, ang. 
pecially in the immediate neighborhood of 
Ferry, there are perhaps ten white men to . 
negro. The slaves therefore could not \,. 
for liberation by their own efforts ; ang the 
doubtless regarded the efforts of Brown, js 
relied essentially upon their co operat 
the world seems to do, viz : 
a madman. They are, besides, the cigy ,, 
slaves from whom we should least expect ' 
effort at insurrection. 7 
of the free States, and it would be my, 
and safer to liberate themselves by py). 
away than by revolting. x 
which they can run off is a fact well gps, 
Dred Scott case, which declares that Slavery stood by themselves and their master, . 
exists in the Territories by virtue of the Con- | the consequence is, that they are trea 
a degree of consideration and kindness which 
is not generally experienced by the sla 


demented enthusiasts could have dreamed fy 
successiul insurrection at Harper's Ferry, | 
in any of the Gulf States the same effort; m 1. 
have been attended with an amount of jj, 
shed and devastation, from which the 
tion recoils with horror. 

If the Pro-Slavery demagogues of the 
| try wouhd not precipitate these evils upon \, 
South, which they profess to idolize, they ayy 
| retrace their steps. They must cease prop 
| gating false and exaggerated accounts of \, 


: principles, aims, and tendencies, of the Ren, 
and with far greater recklessness of truth. The | j;.., party. They roust learn to tell the tru 
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efforts made by the leading organs of the party 
in New York to turn the affair to political ac- 
count betray a want of truth, candor, and self- 
respect, truly deplorable. According to these 
superserviceable zealots in the cause of Slavery, 
it is*enough to convict any Republican of high 
treason, to show that he ever spoke to or corres- 
ponded with Ossawatomie Brown. 

The fact is well known that Brown took a 
leading and honorable part in expelling the 


by their injustice, he afterwards placed himself 
in the wrong by carrying the war into Missouri, 
the fact only illustrates the tendency of such 
outrages to provoke retaliation. While Brown 
was engaged in defending himself and neigh- 
bors at Ossawatomie, he had the respect and 
admiration of the country ; he was sustained by 
the contributions of the friends of Freedom, and 
held extensive correspondence with them. 
Fragments of their letters relating to Kansas 
affairs are now found in his possession, and are 
made the basis of a deliberate charge of com- 
plicity in the recent attack on Virginia. The 
baseness of these accusations is too palpable 
to need exposure. They are merely designed 
for party capital; but their absurdity is appar 
ent to every intelligent mind, and the impres- 
sion they will make must be transient. 

These attempts to implicate the Republicans 
in the schemes of Brown may to some extent 
affect the approaching elections in New York 
and New Jersey, but their worst consequences 
must fall upon the South. The Southern news- 
papers and politicians who re-echo them will do 
so at the peril of the public peace. They will 
infallibly instil into the minds of the negroes the 
idea that a great and powerful political party 
in the free States—a party which already has 
the control in all but two or three of those 
States—is ready to liberate them by act of Con- 
gress, or even by a war of extermination against 
their masters. The politicians who invent or 
repeat these falsehoods know them to be false, 
but the ignorant negroes who will hear or read 
them will take them at their word. They will 
listen eagerly, they will meet together in com- 
panies or “ gangs,” and talk the matter over, 
and their long-smothered hopes of freedom will 
kindle into life. As time passes, and their 
hopes are deferred, they will become impatient 
of restraint, they will conspire among them: 
selves, and endeavor to realize through bloody 
insurrections the dreams of freedom which 
“ Democratic” demagogues had taught them 
to expect at the hands of the Republicans. The 
incendiaries whom the South has to fear are 
these demagogues, who, for the sake of frighten- 
ing timid men from the Republican party, are 
inculeating the spirit of insurrection among the 
slaves. 

It is only two or.three weeks ago that we 
pointed out this necessary effect of such false- 
hoods, when we had no suspicion that so soon 
an event would occur, well calculated to call 
them forth with tenfold profusion. But we feel 


humanity again to give warning of the danger. 
Every statement implicating the Republican 
party in the Harper's Ferry affair, which ap- 
pears in a Southern newspaper or issues froin 
the lips of a demagogue, is a brand which may 


Missouri ruffians from Kansas. If, maddened 


it to be due to the South and to the cause of 







































































| or, if that is expecting too much of them, 
them keep silent, while honester men are yer 
mitted to set forth the truth. There are jny 
ligent men in the South who fully comprehes 
the position of the Republican party. Th, 
know that that party stands by the Consti, 
tion, as expounded by Jefferson and Madiso 
| and that, in regard to Slavery, its creed is maj, 
| up from the writings of Washington, Jeffers, 
| Madison, and Clay. The Republican party i 
pledged to no principle or measure which ¢ 

not be fully vindicated by the writings and ; 

political action of those great Southrons. |) 
is pledged to cireumscribe Slavery, as Jody, 
son circumscribed it by the Ordinance of |}s* 
a measure which also met the approbation 
Washington and Madison, in their official 
pacities, and which the eloquent tongue 
Clay vindicated a thousand times. This is thy 
great and leading feature of the Republica: 
party—the head and front of its offending. W\ 
Slavery in the States it claims no right to in 
terfere by Congressional or judicial \nterver 
tion; and by every obligation of humanj 
constitutional right, and good faith, it is bound 
to shield the South from ruffian invasion. }\, 
Republican party leaves the problem of §\ 
very in the Southern States to be settled by i. 
people thereof. We, who reside in the Sout 
are bound by every consideration of duty \ 
urge the policy of emancipation upon our { 
low-citizens. We desire the accomplishment 
this great reform by the free consent and n» 
tion of the Southern people, and in no othe 
way. We shall be happy to have the sympa 
and co-operation of good men, North and Sou: 
in the effort to enlighten the public to a sen 
of its true interest, and we desire to see a fe 
era] Government installed which will foster thy 
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spirit of peaceful emancipation, instead of 
boring to extend and perpetuate Slavery: 


does the Administration of Mr. Buchana: 
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To this statement of the Republican 
we will add, that the almost universal » 
ment of the party favors the colonization of lv 
negro race in Central America, Mexico, \ 
West Indies, and -otber tropical regions, when 





protected against aggression from without, a 
from a galling sense of personal injustice, w! 
is felt by the freest of the colored people in ths 
country, they may form a great civilized nal 
of freemen. 


























* ; tion, 

If Democratic demagogues will take asn that 
pains in disseminating these truths, as tl was 
have heretofore done in the manufactare ao whie 
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circulation of false and exaggerated pictures 

“a ER WwW 
Black Republicanism,” they will at one inten 

move all danger of insurrections, except sv! B 

as is necessarily incident to Slavery. We rend 


not expect Northern demagogues to tak , 

























course, since they are safe from the wr is on 
> 
consequences which their falsehoods may pr others 
duce ; but we do expect better things of Sou! gree. 
ern “ Democrats,” who, with their families, « B 
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and 


involved in the common danger. We alv “ 
pect it of the Southern Opposition, more 
pecially, since they have all the obligato: 
duty and safety, and none of the temptati 
the spurious Democracy to turn the pe! 
Southern society into party capital. 


— — 


THE FORBES CORRESPONDENU 


purpose he knew not, but presumed we should 
be informed—some as being in Capt. Brown’s 
handwriting, and some as bearing his endorse- 


and wished to object to some of them. The 
learned gentleman associated with him in the 
trial had not examined them, but he supposed 

that as material 


not claiming a permanent residence in Pekin, 
but retiring therefrom immediately after the rati- 
fication of the treaty which he bears with him 
for ratification. It remains to be seen what 
course Mr. Ward will eventually adopt. 
With respect to England and France, the 
Chinese question is one of the highest import- 
ance to those Powers and the world. It will be 
clearly apparent to all wise intelligence, that, to 
have a representative at Pekin, without perfect 
freedom of going to and coming thence by the 
easiest water-courses of the Fmpire, would be 
of no advantage whatever. The Envoys would 
be kept in a constant state of alarm, circum- 
spection, danger, and difficulty—dependent at 
all times for safety on Chinese duplicity. This 
was perceived by the Pekin authorities. These 
authorities, therefore, conceived the idea of 
neutralizing certain of the clauses of the treat- 
ies signed with France and England, by the 
making easy access to Pekin an impossibility. 
Hence the refortifying the mouth of the Peiho. 
It was done the better to control the personality 
of the foreign Envoys—to make their residence 
in Pekin, away from their nation’s protection, 
unpleasant and powerless—and to put them 
altogether at the mercy of the authorities at the 
capital. The mouth of the Peiho was barri- 
ed and fortified, and the mandarins in com- 
mand were ordered to say it was done by the 
local power, and not by the Imperial Govern- 
ment—thus cunningly exonerating the latter, 
while at the same time a chance was afforded 
to recommence the war, aud also of taking the 
forces of France and England by a surprise, 
which it was hoped would be a disaster equiva- 
lent to a defeat. While on an errand of peace, 
and therefore only partially prepared, it is not a 
matter of wonder that the gallant British Ad- 
miral should have had to recede from the atti- 
tude adopted. The treaties signed gave a per- 
feet right to the French, English, and also the 
American Envoys, to proceed to Pekin in their 
own way, and 7 such routes as they might 
think proper. erect a barrier in their way, 
was to repel their approach to the capital. This 
alone was a breach of the treaties signed. It 
was a breach of the chief point for which, in the 
treaties, the E Powers contended. 
It may be said, then, that the Chinese au- 
thorities have swerved from the path of nation- 
al honor. Their word of promise is not to be 
depended upon. The treaties signed asserted 
the right of nations to be re nted perma- 
nently at Pekin. The privileges of resident 
Ministers by the usage of nations is altogether 
untrammeled. Resident Ministers therefore 
must, at Pekin, have free and easy access to 
the seaboard cities, freedom of personal move- 
ment within the Empire, and at all times ready 
communication with their respective Govern- 
ments. The object of nations in China is not 
conquest, but 7p. Under existing cir- 
cumstances, to imsure freedom and 
safety of envoy personality, all obstructions 
must be removed from the rivers leading direct 
to Pekin, and every fort at the mouth of the 
Peiho and elsewhere demolished. If not de- 


and emphatic. 











are not here. 
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I ask at least until to-morrow 


Mr. Hunter, interrupting.) No need of argu- 


molished by the Chinese themselves, they must 
be wolf defensively captured by the European 


signally failed, either to convince their old fol- 
lowers of their soundness on fundamental doc- 
trines, or to delude them by specious pretences. 
With every advantage in their favor, they have 
again been driven to the wall. 
have given another unmistakable vote of want 
of confidence. They have been caught in none 
of the snares, nor made victims to any of the 
delusions of the sophists who have been prac- 
ticing upon them. 

Our conclusion from this result is marked 
We say the old Democratic 
party of the free States is dead of suicide. It 
is gone past recovery. It can never again fight 
so strong a battle as it has been able to fight 
both last year and this. Every day’s discussion, 
among the people, of the great apostacy of 
which it has been guilty, weakens its ranks. 
Every day’s discussion and exposition of the 
popular-sovereignty swindle, by which it is try- 
ing to stay its dissolution, only goes to under- 
mine its foundations. 
briefly, but we trust clearly, exposed the fallacy 
of this giant pretence, and shown its utter un- 
soundness and hollowness. When this rubbish 
of Douglasiam is entirely cleared away, as it is 
likely to be before another general election, 
the Democratic organization must stand before 
the people in all its naked deformity. It will 
be palpable before mankind, that it is a party 
of aristocracy under a Democratic flag. It 
will be plain to all who desire to see, that the 
great doctrine of the equal rights of man, so 
long its corner-stone, has now no place in its 
It will be seen that it 
has exchanged its original radicalism for a pro- 
found conservatism. From being the champion 
of Liberty, it has become the supporter and de- 
fender of Slavery. From holding a position 
where the simple asseveration of its principles 
was suflicient to shake the thrones of the Old 
World, it has subsided into a meek echoist of 
the offensive and false dogmas upon which 
those thrones rest. 

As this vital change of position is more and 
more thoroughly understood, the popular con- 
demnation will become more and more decisive 
and indignant. We confidently believe in, and 
expect to see, the overwhelming rout and final 
extinction of the existing Democratic organiza- 
tion in all the free States. And the Republican 
party, if true to itself, must mount into its seat. 
It is the inheritor of its doctrines on the one 
distinguishing feature of American Democracy, 
and is will inherit its triumphs. The logic of 
the case points to this result. The facts, as 
disclosed in the elections of this year and last, 
affurd unerring indications of equal significance. 


We have heretofore 


creed or its affections. 


“2, Territorial Sovereignty.—Mr. Douglas 
denies ever having said or thought our Terri- 
tories were sovereign or even limited sovereign- 
ties, but now repeats his firm conviction that 
the people of the Territories have all the rights 
and immunities of self-government, in respect 
to their internal polity, subject only to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

“3. Source of Power of Self-Government.— 
Attoruey General Black declines fair inquiry, 
lest it prove mischievous in disturbing the re- 
pose of those who hold that Territories have no 
attribute of sovereignty about them. This 
point is fully discussed by the writer. 

“4, All legislative powers appertain to sov- 
ereignty, and, by the terms of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska act, the legislative power of a Territory 
extends, to all rightful subjects of legislation 
consistent with the Constitution of the United 
States. In face of this, the Attorney General 
says, ‘a Territory has no attribute of sovereign- 
ty aboct it.’ Mr. Douglas wishes to know what 
udge Black means by an attribute of sover- 
eiguty, as Chief Justice Marshall has declared 
that all legislative powers appertain to sover- 
eignty. 

“5. Slavery included in a grant of legislative 
power is contended for by Senator Douglas, who 
argues at some length to sustain his position. 
The Kansas bill provides for writs of error and 
appeal in all cases involving the title to slaves, 
or involving @ question of personal freedom. 

“6. Protection of Life, Liberty, and Proper- 
ty.—Mr. Douglas proceeds to show that it isan 
exercise of sovereign power in a Territory, 
which lawfully deprives a citizen of his proper- 
ty, and loads his limbs with chains, for violating 
a Territorial law. It requires sovereign power 
to determine by law what acts are criminal 
for which life may be taken or property for- 
feited, and this power is exclusively vested in 
Territorial Legislatures, 

“7. Power of taxation is also an incident of 
sovereignty exercised by all the Territories. 

“8. The power of creating corporations is 
constantly exercised by Territories ; and is this 
not a power incident to sovereignty? Chief 
Justice Marshall says it is. 

“9. One of two conclusions follows: The At- 
torney General must deny any legislative power 
to the Territories, or admit that they have sov- 
ereign power over all rightful subjects of legis- 
lation, consistent with the Constitution of the 

United States. The first ition is simply 
absard, and contradicts all our entire hi ; 
the lied aaa’ — a of our 
entire itical system. . notes 
Mr. Buchanan's letter accepting the Presiden. 
tial nomination, in which he says: ‘The peo- 
ple of a Territory, like those of a State, shovid 
decide for themselves whether Slavery shall or 
shall no: exist within their limits.’ 

“10. Is Slavery a Federal or a local institu- 
tion ?—This point is at length, to show 
Slayery to be a local institut ided i 
16 Peters, 60. 

“11. Does Slavery exist in the Territories 
virtue of the Constitution ’—U nder this 
the Attofey General is handled without gloves, 
and at some length. But the argument cannot 


The people 





light the fires of insurreetion. Think of it, ye 
people of the South, who have interests at stake 
higher and holier than those which depend 
upon the success of a party! Our paper is seen 
and read by few of you; but those few, the edit- 
ors, can reach you. We call on them as men 
of honor and candor to say if we have over es- 












The New York Herald, a few days ag 
lished a batch of letters from one “ Col.” Fo 
to Dr. 8. G. Howe, of Boston, ont of which™ 
spurious Democracy hope to make a grea! 
of party eapital, both for the present New’ 
State election and for the Presidential 


timated the danger of a false and exaggerated — cit yee ape ® Col. igs aa 
statement of the Republican creed and policy ?  csibeiingage ones Gee pies for 
Let them remember the insurrections of 1856 feeeeny ae tae eutiered droedish) ~ae 
Southern editors had then to admit that those ene ane Sue Bas shown 9 ne 


embark in the most bloody and desperate ¢ - 


insurrections were caused by the hopes excited . , 
prises to make it. 


in the minds of the negrves, by such false state- 


ments made in their hearing by demagogues, According to his own account, — 
Will they now repeat those falsehoods with ten- | °°*8°rY before the fact to all of John Bf ; 
fold exaggeration, at the risk of producing ten- eee Somers op See Mp laser 


the slaves of the South ; he has mech to * 
the schemes and enterprises of the pew b 
land “ humanitarians,” but all of Forbes 5 '*" 7 
show that he had more practical ends 0 5 
He shows throughout a determinatio® | 
money in his purse.’ He had his 8 
and theories of “humanitarian” ef 4 
preferred taking stock in the Under 
Railroad, and proposed the organizs0® 
grand series of slave stampedes, ©*” 
from Delaware to Kansas. But he ™ 
particular, and agreed with Brown : : j 
fied plan of stampedes, accompanied ¥ y “ 
sional enterprises at insurrectson, 4° be * 
undertook at Harper's Ferry. The “Co 
devotion to “bumanitarian” enterpr’” 
great, but they were only a mess’ ” om 
and that end was te put money \* = 
1s the mnie 


fold more bloody consequences ? 

Southern men know that it is impossible to 
publish anything in their newspapers relating 
to the freedom of the negroes, without the glad 
tidings reaching their ears. Many of the ne- 
groes can read. Many white men, allow them 
to be very low, mean, and vicious, as is general- 
ly the case in the South, associate with negroes 
on terms of equality, aud to a considerable ex- 
tent sympathize with them. This class of poor 
whites are generally so poor, despised, and de- 
pendent, as often to be placed under obligations 
to slaves. They carry on a contraband trade 
with them in stolen goods, and are not unfre- 
quently rather proud of association with 
wealthy planter’s slaves. They are at the same 
time assiduously courted by the demagogues 
for their votes. They attend public meetings, 
and hear their harangues on Slavery and the 
bloody designs of the “Black Republicans.” 
Many of them can read. Every neighborhood 
jn the South has one or more of these charac- 
ters, who are at once on the most confidential 
relations with slaves and with Democratic 
demagogues. They give the latter their vote 
for a consideration in whisky, and then com- 
mend themselves to their negro associates by 
predicting the triumph of the “ Black Republi- 
can party,” which, they have been told, is 
pledged to set all the negroes free on the ne 
4th of July. 

Can any intelligent man who is uainted 
with Southern life doubt that the i will 
in this way be led to expect immediate eman- 
cipation, as the fruit of a Republican triumph ? 
And is it not highly probable that the belief 
among them that the 
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It is true that he disregar: 
Mr. Snagsby, and endeavors to ~ - ae ; 
point upon it.” It is never himse’, bas 
his dear family, that suffers for op io 
would suppose, from reading the letter 
the “humanitarians” have 4 dead! s 
the innocent wife and little ones of UO a 
and this strange antipathy is the %" 
able, since there is no evidence tbh! tbe’ 
ever been in America, or in any ¥* ™ , 
themselves up with Pro-Slavery gene 

eed, from Forbes’s own statement," 
counts which accompany them, ¥° ng 
fer that he had not seen his family oF 

Such are the antecedents of the wr 
Forbes, so far as we have bee? oble oe i 
them from his letters. He is simply ° 
adventurer, who, according to bis °° 
sions, was willing to incite slave '"* ; 
and slave stampedes, upon % regal 
But the dust must be paid down, of 
was not the man to violate the s** 
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would be a fatal mistake to infer that the 
negroes have no desire to be free, because they 








adopted country; and when be 
that the “humanitarian ” excheque’ 
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ty, Col. Forbes felt bound by his allegiance to 
explode a scheme fraught with—penury to his 
family. 
n crime and folly; aud at the same time, by 
innuendo, attempts to implicate leading Repub- 
jeans in his exploded plot. By this judicious 
policy, the modern Dalgetty has become a great 
favorite with the spurious Democracy. 


elected a Tanrmany sachem, but his education 
and aristocratic affinities will probably lead 
him to prefer the Fifth Avenue wing of the 


party. 


that Forbes is fully committed to the insurrec- 
tionary conspiracy of John Brown. But his 
intimations that leading Republicans were cog- 
nizant of them we believe to be false. 
tends that these letters have been published 
without his consent; but there can be no doubt 
that he sold them to the Herald, or to the Fifth 
Avenue committee. This man therefore stands 
pefore the country as a betrayer of his confed- 
erates in crime, and his evidence, so far as by 
mere innuendo he attempts to implicate Repub- 
ican leaders, will have little influence upon 
honest and candid minds. 








jican party, utterly discredits these letters, and 











an invading and fallen foe, may be softened 
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In a word, he betrays his confederates 


We should not be surprised if he were to be 


We cannot doubt, from his own account, 


He pre- 


Even the New 
York xpress, a bitter opponent of the Repub- 


regards them as so much manufactured capital 
for the spurious Democracy, That journal 
thinks they should not be used against the 
Republican party, and predicts that the at- 
tempt will recoil upon the heads of those who 
wake it. 

No intelligent man will for a moment believe 
that the leaders of the Republican party would 
be so stupid as to encourage or countenance an 
enterprise such as that attempted at Harper's 
Ferry. Everybody is amazed that twenty men 
n the whole Union could have been found mad 
enough to undertake it; and yet, Democratic 
demagogues are endeavoring to persuade the 
people that the most enlightened and sagacious 
statesmen in the country are its aiders and 
abettors ! 


THE TRIAL OF BROWN. 





We give a sketch of the rroceedings in the 
trial of Capt. Brown, as reported in the Balti- 
more Sun, but omit, for the most part, the- 
evidence, which was but a repetition of events 
already known to the public. That the trial 
has been conducted with undue haste, no! 
one who reads the reports of it, will deny ; and 
yet, considering the exasperation which the 





no small degree fascinated by the daring | ti 
courage displayed by Brown. His bold avowal | 
of his treasonable purposes, and his defiant 
attitude in the face of ignominious death, has | Missouri, a few days since, emancipated four 
touched a chord in every manly breast. 
accounts of the most ultra Pro-Slavery wit- 
nesses and reporters, and the speech ef Gov- 
ernor Wise at Richmond, all show that the | 


The | 


bitterness of hate and revenge, even towards 


into respect and pity, by heroic courage and 
devotion. 

How lamentable, that a wild enthusiasm 
should have misdirected the energies of a mind 
so brave and true as is that of John Brown, 
according to the testimony of his enemies ! 


BROWN FOUND GUILTY OF TREASON AND MURDER, | 
Charlestown, Va., Oct. 31.— We have no | 

| 

room for even a synopsis of the argument of | 





counsel, but subjoin from the Baltimore Sun’s | 


report the conciusion of the trial, and the ren- | 
dering of the verdict : 


Mr. Hunter closed at half past one o'clock. 
During most of the argument, Brown lay on his 
back, with his eyes closed. 

Mr. Chilton asked the conrt to instruct the 
jury that if they believed the prisoner was not 
a citizen of Virginia, but of another State, they 
cannot convict him on the count of treason. 

The court declined, saying the Constitution 
did not give rights and immunities alone, but 


it also imposed responsibilities. 

Mr. Chilton then asked for another instruc- 
tion, to the effect that the jury must be satisfied 
that the place where the offence was committed 
was within the boundaries of Jefferson county, 


which the court granted. 

A recess was taken for half an hour. 

When the jury came in with their verdict, an 
intense excitement prevailed. 

Brown sat up in bed while the verdict was 
rendered, as follows: 


THE VERDICT. 
_ The jury find the prisoner guilty of treasen 
in advising and conspiring with slaves and 


othe rs rebel 3 
gree. 
Brown laid down quickly, and said nothing. 
There was no demonstration of any kind. 
Mr. Chilton moved an arrest of judgment, 
both on acconnt of errors in the indictment 
and an error in the verdict. 

The points will be argued to-morrow. 

Brown was remanded to juil. 

Mr. Harding annouced that he was ready to 
proceed with the trial of Coppee, who was 
rought in, and took his seat between Messrs. 
Stoweld and Hoyt, who appeared as his coun- 
se 


and of murder in the first de- 


_ the remainder of the day was spent in en- 
eeavoring to obtain a jury, but the panel was 
- complete when, at five o’clock, the court 
a0)Ourned 

journed 





Masoxic Home ror Wipows anp Or- 
Pians,— We have received the prospectus of the 
“American Masonic Home for the Widows and 
Orphans of Freemasons,” to be located in 
Washington, The plan is, to raise one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, one half of which is to 
be invested in real estate, the rents of which 
are to serve as a permanent endowment; and 
With the remaining half, suitable buildings are 
‘0 be erected for the accommodation of the in- 
‘ttation, Under the supervision of the An- 
cient Order of Freemasons, the contributors 
‘0 this benevolent enterprise have ample guar- 
Auty of its judicious management, and we cor- 
Wally commend it to the patronage of the 
Public. Though located in Washington, its 
benefits are to be equally enjoyed by the wid- 
°ws and orphans of Freemasons in all parts of 
North America: 





_to Orcuarpisrs.—Capt. W. W. Taylor, of 
— Dartmouth, Massachusetts, patented, a 
_— Since. a “ Tree Protector,” which is found 
ri Perfectly successful. The New Bedford 
dard says that tweniy-three trees, to which 
they Were applied, averaging eight inches in 
‘ameter, produced this year eighty-four bush- 
“S of fair, handsome apples; and for ten years 
Previous, these same trees have not borne fifty 
*ushels of good fruit. This paper says, “ These 
Protectors amount to a perfect insurance 
* excellent profits, at a very low rate of pre- 
tium, and will last any number of years.” 
es, are filled with “ bitter water” —the resid- 
‘wn of the manufacture of salt, which is now 
‘Wu away as worthless. The right to use 
et ilinnees can be had of Capt. Taylor, ata 
“7 ‘OW rate. We have heard of their success 
*t other sources, and commend them to all who 
"© orchards, as worthy attention. _G. Ww. 





rh SLaxper.—The Washington States copies 
f endorses the following willful calumny 
a . he New York Day Book : 
tionay nes —The Boston Liberator, the Na- 
Ya tr ae . . Washington, and the Anti-Slavery 
the cons of this city, publish the accounts of 
rd of ny Harper's Ferry without one 
m of comment ! 
“ow, it woul 


< d be quite impossible for any 


Es read the several editorial articles in the 
a upon the Harper's Ferry affair, with- 


i) ° 
Mt seeing the most abundant comment and 


What is it? 
purposes. * 


_ | men, and shunned as 
prisoner's conduct was calculated to produce, | ‘ 





“tdemnation, These organs of the Black 


Democracy, which agree in nothing else, are a 
unit in their reckless, if not studied, calumny of 
the National Era. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF DOUGLAS DE. 
MOCRACY. 


We subjoin only a few extracts from the col- 


umns of the States ; but we might fill columns 
with its foul and false aspersions. 


On Saturday last, the States had the follow- 


ing : 


“Morat Treason.—Black Republicanism ! 


Moral treason to all intents and 
* * 


“ But wicked as it is, it has an organization 


at the metropolis of the Union! — bellicose 
headquarters, where fire-brands are manufac- 
tured for general distribution. 


“ Since this organization had the audacity to 


publicly manifest itself, Washington cannot be 
regarded 
where the leading spirits of Abolition concen- 
trate to arrange their plans for their multifari- 
ous operations in the slaveholding States.” 


otherwise than as the central spot 


On the 25th, the same paper had the follow- 


ing : 


“Thus we have an open and avowed enemy 


to the repose of the slaveholding States on 
Southern soil—one which, while it has the te- 
merity to demonstrate its indignation at being 
suspected of affiliatin 
ment, is, no doubt, clandestinely co-operating 
with its confrere, the notorious Joshua R. Gid- 
dings, chairman of the Ohio Black Republican 
Central Committee. 
Let every citizen of the District, who places any 
value upon the peace of the Union and his own 
safety, be constantly on the qui vive. Let Wash- 
ington not be caught unawares by the incen- 
diary ramification, the extent of which cannot 
be conjectured, as was Harper’s Ferry. Reve- 
lations are making from day to day which are 
calculated to make every hair on the heads of 


with the Brown move- 


Forewarned, forearmed. 


well-disposed, patriotic citizens stand on end.” 
On Monday, the States indulges in the fol- 


lowing climax of blackguardism : 


“We are curious to know—the public of 
Washiugton have a right, in behalf of their 
own safety, to know—whether the Black Re- 
publican Association in this District, as the 
central organization of the United States, is in 
correspondence’ with Joshua R. Giddings, 
chairman of the Central Committee of Ohio, 
and whether it is prepared to endorse his opin- 


| ions and views? If it were to answer in the 


negative, it would ignore its disgraceful exist- 
ence. We are informed that, in Georgetown, 
there is not a resident who affiliates with Black 
Republicanism. Why should Washington be 
allowed to be the den of knaves, who scheme 


_ and execute for the positive ruin of everybody 


interested in its well being. Let the members 
of this league of conspirators against the cap- 
ital and the State be marked by virtuous-minded 

Shongh they bore con- 
cealed daggers, ready and willing at any time 


we confess our surprise that even the forms of | to strike. Let the police be incessantly upon 
law should have been observed. It is credit-| the look-out for John Browns who may repair 
able to the Virginians that they have been in | hither in search of substantial aid for another 


arper’s Ferry massacre from this ‘ Associa- 
on.’ ”’ 





Emancipation.—Hon. Francis P. Blair, of 


slaves in the St. Louis court. 


THE REVIEW. 


The Mini:ter’s Wooing. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
New York: Derby & Jackson, 119 Nassau stre°t. 
1859. 


lt is a great misfortune for a writer to have 
once made a decided “ hit,” (a misfortune, how- 
ever, which most writers would probably en- 
counter with a very great degree of Christian 
resignation.) Mrs. Stowe, having once set the 
world on fire with Uncle Tom’s Cabin, is ex- 
pected to produce a similar conflagration every 
time she lights her candle ; which, as the world 
ean be burned up only once, will readily be 
seen to be a somewhat difficult operation. 

We have never been able to recognise the 
propriety of this. Columbus made a voyage, 
and discovered a new continent. He made 
several voyages afterwards, but discovered no 
more continents. Yet Columbus was probably 
just as heroic, just as persevering, on his sec- 
ond and third, as on his first voyage; and more 
skillful, experienced, and wise. 

A woman went down into the Valiey of the 
Shadow of Death, and the sighing of the pris- 
oner fell upon her ear—the wailing of them 
that sit in darkness— lamentation, and weep- 
ing, and great mourning—and her lips were 
touched with a living coal from off the 
altar. When she came back into the sweet 
upper air, her winged words of fire burned in to 
the heart of humanity, and the world knew, as 
it never knew before, that a fearful Crime, a 
great and bitter Sorrow, was smouldering in the 
bosom of our beloved Land—last-born, and 
fairest among the nations. 

But such experiences come only once in a 
lifetime ; and though they must undoubtedly 
make all subsequent experiences somewhat 
tame and trite, they ought not to be allowed to 
interfere with subsequent highest excellence— 
to make gold become dim—to change fine gold 
into base alloy. 

Only once was Paul caught up into the third 
heaven to hear unutterable words; but after- 
wards he was in labors abundant, in stripes 
above measure, in prisons frequent, in deaths 
oft. 

Mrs. Stowe will never write another Uncle 
Tom's Cabin. That point may as well be set- 
tled once for all; but we do protest against 
Uncle Tom's being cast into the teeth of every 
book she does write. It is simply impossible 
that any work of hers should ever again so stir 
the depths of our being. That was entirely 
novel, unexpected, and startling. The non- 
chalant public were taken aback. We were 
quietly going, one to his farm, another to his 
merchandise, when suddenly—something hap- 
pened! Now, whenever it is announced that 
Mrs. Stowe has a new work in hand, we inev- 
itably stop the machines, unyoke the oxen, and 
wait on tiptoe for something to happen again. 
Of course, we are disappointed. 

“ The first was living fire, the next a thrill; ” 
but it is not necessarily the fault of the writer, 
nor is it in fact anybody’s fault. It is only a 
law of the human organization. 

But it is a fault, if we attempt to decry the 
author—to lay at her door our own constitu- 
tional inability to be by her a second time 
unexpectedly spirited away in a frenzy of pas- 
sion, laughter, and tears. What we mean to 
say is this: The book should be judged by its 
merits, and not by comparing the effects it pro- 
duces on us, with the effects produced by her 
former work; because those effects were not 
owing solely to the manner in which she treat- 
ed her theme, but in large measure to the 
theme itself, which fired and filled her, pos- 
sessed itself of her genius, and changed her, 
for a time, from a large-hearted and clear- 
brained woman, to an inspired Pythoness. 

What we mean to say is, secondly, this: The 
present book, and any which Mrs. Stowe shall 
in the fature write, may or may not be as good, 
artistically and intellectually viewed, as her 
previous work. It may indicate a greater or 
a less degree of power—of native endowment, 
and careful culture; but we should be very 
cautious ‘in pronouncing sentence, because, 
however conscientiously we may endeavor to 
let our “eyes look right on, and our eye-lids 
straight before us,” to this sole object, it is 
every way probable that a vague and misty 
“Cabin” will loom dimly behind it, endeavor- 
ing to distract our attention, and pervert our 
judgment; and the more sure we are that we 
are judging dispassionately, the more probable 
is it that we are not. Of all stubborn and re- 
bellious, stiff-necked, and perverse individuals, 
your “man without prejudice” is the most so; 
for when & man is aware that he is sometimes 
in danger of letting his feelings override his 
reason, it is because he is prejudiced only in 





spots, and can discern betwixt the sound and the 
unsound ; but the man who invariably boasts a 
“mind free from bias,” is so encased in “ wood 
and triple brass ” that the truth cannot pene- 
trate anywhere. 

What we mean to say, thirdly, is—not high- 
ly complimentary to human nature, but—this: 
It is not flattering to our self-love to see a 
“ sceptred hermit, wrapped in the solitude of 
his own originality,” walking always on the 
mountain-tops, while we herd obscurely, by 
thousands, “‘ down in the valley.” Consequent- 
ly, if we can by any means, fair or not very 
foul, change those mountain-tops frem a range 
to a peak, we are very glad to do it. We can 
in some way account for, and explain, and 
therefore pardon, a sudden and short-lived ele- 
vation. It may be accidental, extraneous, ab- 
normal, and does not therefore involve any dis- 
agreeable comparisons. But to move continu- 
ally ina higher. region, implies an innate, self- 
sustaining power, which contrasts unfavorably 
with our own weak dabblings in “mud and 
mire. Hine illae lachrymae. 

Having established these “three points,” to 
our own satisfaction at least, we proceed to 
the remark that Mrs. Stowe, as is tolerably well 
known, has been for several months engaged in 
writing a novel, wherein the veritable Dr. Hop- 
kins is served up as the principal hero, with 
Aaron Burr figuring as a side dish—a piece of 
audacity rising almost to the sublime, and to 
be justified only bya consciousness of “ natu- 
ral ability” on her part, of which in the be- 
ginning she was herself sole judge, but which 
has now passed into the hands of her thousands 
of readers. 

The novel, completed, lies before us, and the 
matter of success or failure is an open ques- 
tion. Already we distinguish a faint rustling 
in the tops of the mulberry-trees. Already 
formidable arrays of dates have started up 
from their long hiding-places in dingy, yellow- 
leaved tomes, to prove that Dr. Hopkins could 
not thus have lived, loved, and suffered, be- 
cause he must have been too young or too 
old—about as sensible a difficulty as Tom 
Paine’s argument against the inspiration of 
Scriptures, founded on an error in calculation ; 
as if Ezra, Nehemiah, and those people, could 
not have added up a column of figures, even if 
they had been impostors ; or as if the multipli- 
cation table were claimed to be a direct revela- 
tion from God, and the inheritance of His 





| chosen people. It is probable that Mrs. Stowe 
made herself acquainted with the main facts 
| in her hero’s life before she undertook to write 
about him; and if she has changed times and 
seasons, it is to be attributed to her “own 
sweet will,” and not to her ignorance. We are 
not defending her doing so, but simply advan. 
cing our opinion that she knew what she was 
about, against the opinion of those who fancy 
themselves detecting her in unwitting and un- 
pardonable anachronisms. 

We have also heard the soughing of a ven- 
erable northeast wind against the theology 
which Mrs, Stowe has seen fit, directly or indi- 
rectly, to introduce into her book; coupled 
with a denouncement of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
transgressions in the same quarter. Why 
Henry Ward should be lugged into a criti- 
cism of his sister's novel, or why every mem- 
ber of the Beecher family should be bruised 
for the iniquities of every other member, in ad- 
dition to its own, is a problem which we have 
not yet been able to solve; but it is a way 
some people have of lumping things together ; 
as certain schoolmasters reserve their ferulings 
till a goodly row of culprits is accumulated, 
and then dispatch the whole business at once ; 
or, as the heathen who made no objections to 
Jonah in the whale’s belly, till the missionary 
came to Shadrach, Meshack, and Abed-nego, 
in the burning fiery furnace, which was quite 
too much for his weak faith. “ But you must 
believe it,” argued the good missionary; “ the 
Bible says so, and it is wicked not to believe the 
Bible.” “Don’t care,” persisted heathen, dog- 
gedly, “don’t believe it, and don’t believe 
that fish story nuther !”’ 

Whether Dr. Hopkins, as he stands in this vol- 
ume, is a portraiture or @ creation, is a question 
which we do not propose to answer. We leave 
it for those who are better skilled than we in 
ecclesiastical lore. But we do know that here 
is limned a grand and loyal nature—a granite 
rock, grim and ghastly where the shadows 
rest, but goldenly beautiful where the sunlight 
falls ; seamed and scarred from base to suin- 
wit, yet offering glad support to swaying vine 
and creeping moss on every southern slope ; 
tenderly preserving, in a thousand hidden chal- 
ices of its deep heart, the heaven-sent dew, 
whereby to nourish the frail, sweet life of 
wind flower and violet, and blue-eyed gentian, 
that spring up in every sun-kissed cleft ; and 
always, in shade or shine, bare-browed or vine- 
draped, presenting the same “lofty front sub- 
lime,” to whatever waves may dash, whatever 
winds may howl. 

The plot of the book is so slight that it can 
scarcely be said to have any plot; and there 
are undoubtedly blemishes; but we are not 
disposed to enter upon their discussion. To 
save trouble and our critical reputation, we are 
willing to agree to whatever objections may 
be brought against it, with the mental reserva- 
tion, that, after all is said, the volume contains, 
in our opinion, wit, wisdom, eloquence, pathos, 
and poetry, enough to set up half a dozen 
ordinary books. 

Perfectly to appreciate its exquisite flavor, it 
is necessary to have been born in New Eng- 
land. It is not merely human nature, but New 
England human nature, which is mirrored in 
these pages. There are beauties patent to 
every eye; but numberless, nameless tints and 
tones, the delicate aroma of the soil, no mere 
cosmopolitan can ever recognise. Mrs. Stowe 
deserves well of New England, present and fu- 
ture. She has caught and traced the already 
vanishing outlines of a life and a society which 
may, at no distant day, be among the things 
that were—and thousands can attest its loving 
truthfulness. She has not shrunk from pictur- 
ing the hard, the positive, the abstract, the 
rigid, and the angular. She has not sought to 
chisel down the rugged features of a sublime 
though stern belief, that it might become ac- 
ceptable to a flippant and shallow generation. 
She has presented it in all its gaunt yet not un- 
attractive aspect. She has depicted a life 
wherein the invisible was the real—wherein 
faith was indeed the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen—a sub- 
stance whereon the soul, feeding, should hun. 
ger no more—an evidence that, based on the 
heart’s own consciousness, nothing could gain- 
say or resist. It was a life not to be under. 
stood except by those who participated in it— 
a life where the future projected itself into the 
present, till the merely present shrank and 
shrivelled into nothingness—yet a life that let 
no present duty go unfulfilled, because each 
present dufy was clamped with iron bands to 
that vast, unseen, but not uncertain future. 

The wisdom of to-day has a tendency to look 
back with a sneer upon the straggle, the doubt, 
the fear, and agony, and faith, of a past whose 
shoes’ latchets it is not worthy to unloose. 
Puritan theology is, with some, a synonym for 
all that is coldly correct, harshly upright, repul- 
sively moral, i€ not hypocritically devout. But 
this weman has shown how a stern theology 
can be impregnated with @ more than magnetic 
attraction, and bring forth friats of patience, 
long-suffering, peace, and joy—how thunders 
of Sinai may clothe the brow, while the heart 
melts with infinite compassion—how the posi- 











tivenesss of belief, the agony of conviction, only 
sharpen and intensify the affection—how logic 
the most severe can comport with love the moet 
tender. 

The individualism of t#® book is rich, and 
full,and glowing. The characters are no mar- 
ble statues, elegantly described. They have 
breath and life. You do not so much see the 
cheek glow and pale, as you feel the heart throb 
and faint. There are warm flesh tints in all, 
from the fair Saxon sweetness of little Mary, to 
the tropical luxuriance of the great Candace. 
Many of them could have taken root only in 
New England soil. They live, and move, and 
have their being, only on her hill-sides. They 
are formed by her rugged rocks and her clear 
blue skies—by her long months of sheeted 
snow, and her short, palpitating summers. You 
will not find them in Newport now, but they 
“ still live” among the mountains and in the 
heart of many a valley. 

Of the nuggets of golden thought wherein 
the book abounds; of the throbs of genuine 
eloquence, born of sorrow and baptized in love ; 
of the wit that gleams with a lambent light ; of 
the flowers that spring, the airs that breathe, 
the birds that sing, through all these perfumed 
pages, we have no space to speak. 

The publishers deserve the thanks of the 
public for the inviting, eye-refreshing style in 
which the book is printed. 

Memoirs of Robert-Houdia, Ambassador, Author, and 

Conjurer. Weitten by Himself. Edited by Dr.S Shel- 


to. Mackenzie. Philadelphia: George G. Evaus, Pub 
lisher, No. 439 Chesnut street, 1859. 


Life of Col. David Crockett. Written by Himself. Com- 
prising his Early Life, Hunting Adveutures, Services 
Under General Juckson in the Creek War, Election-~ 
eering Speeches, Career in Congress, Triumphal Tour 
in the Northern States, and Services inthe Texan War. 
To which is added, an Aecount of Col. Crocket’s Glo- 
rious Death at ihe Alamo, while fighting in defence of 
Texan [ndepeadence. By the Editor. Philadelphia: 
Published by George G. Evans, No. 439 Chesnut street. 
1959. 

We have placed these two books together on 
the same principle which should guide men 
and women in making matrimonial arrange- 
ments, viz: likeness in generals, unlikeness in 
particulars. Each has the same end in view, 
but there is an intense individuality in the mode 
which each takes to accomplish it. Nationality 
is indubitably stamped on the faces of both. 
One is exceedingly French, the other extrava- 
gantly American ; both have struck their roots 
deep down in their native soil, and both furnish 
incontestable proo’, if proof were needed, that 
not only the poet, but the conjurer and adven- 
turer, are born, not made. 

For, to be courteous, and give precedence 
to the foreigner, M. Robert-Houdin,*from the 
time when his school-boy experiment in hydrau- 
lics was at a stand-still, on account of the mus- 
cular weakness in the legs of the motive mouse, 


and his 
“Whole soul exhaled into cne want,” 


and that want was—a raf—till the time when, 
a successful ambassador, full of years and 
honors, he returned from his trinmphant Afri- 
can tour, and sought the quiet of St. Gervais— 
from first to last, he discovered not merely a bent 
but an acute-angled crook to the science and 
art of which he is the brightest ornament. 

M. Robert-Houdin is thoroughly in earnest. 
Jugglery is no juggle to him. It was a provi- 
dential interposition, not a bookseller’s mistake, 
that placed in his hands two volumes of “ Sci- 
entific Amusements " instead of the “ Treatise on 
Clockmaking,” for which he had inquired. It 
was a prescient gleam of coming glory that 
chased sleep from his eyes, set his brain on fire, 
and, after his candle had burned out, drove 
him, sans culottes, into the street, to try his first 
experiment at sleight-of hand by spiriting away 
the municipal lamp for his own “ personal and 
party” ends. An experiment which, by the 
by, resulted in a disastrous failure, and the de- 
struction of his best Sunday hat into the bar- 
gain. It was the same providential interposi- 
tion that nearly killed him with verdigris at 
Tours, sent him burning’ and frienzied with 
fever to Blois, and pitched him out of the stage 
coach on the way, head-foremost and insensible, 
into the arms and travelling show-house of 
Torrini, alias Count de Grisy. From beginning 
to end, Providence was continually interposing 
to prevent M. Robert-Houdin from vegetating 
in watch-making obscurity, and to set him on 
the pedestal of fame, the great High Priest of 
White Magic. 

And providential interposition was success- 
ful: for assuredly, if lying can by any means 
be separated from moral obliquity, and elevated 
into a fine art, M. Robert-Houdin has done it. 
“T was fortunately born with an honest and up- 
right heart, or this peculiar talent might have 
led me too far,”he naively remarks, and we 
feel inclined to “say ditto to Mr. Burke.” In- 
deed, throughout the book his naivete and ear- 
nestness are readily amusing. Whether lying 
or stealing, it is all in the interests of that snb- 
lime science to which his life is devoted, never 
for sordid or selfish purposes ; for M. Robert- 
Houdin is no mean and petty soul. A generous- 
hearted fellow is he,thrilled te the highest pitch 
of Gallic eloquence at the diamonds and duch- 
esses that flash into his dazzled eyes at Fulham, 
but not disdaining to do his best before an au- 
dience of three in Hertford, and regale them 
with a punch supper afterwards. It was his art, 
his mistress, his love, at whose shrine he wor- 
shipped, and not the crowned heads that chose 
to survey her. 

Once, indeed, M. Robert’s astonishing 
powers were turned to good account. ([f he 
were on this side of the water, we should not 
dare to say so, as the implication would draw 
down upon us we know not what wrath of dia- 
blerie.) The French Government, finding that 
the clumsy tricks of the Marabouts gave them 
too much influence over the Arabs, had the 
good sense to waive the Dr. Sangrado method 
of treatment, and adopt the simillima similli- 
bus curantur principle. So, instead of cutting 
off Maraboutic heads, right and left, they sent 
M. Robert-Houdin among them, who soon took 
the wind out of their sails far more effectually. 

The proprietor of an idle heur will find this 
book very entertaining. 

But an idle hour is a thing which seems 
never to have been in the possession of Col. 
David Crockett, of Tennessee—nor, if we may 
judge from his opinion of and advice to Thim- 
blerig, would he have devoted it to M. Robert- 
Houdin if it had been. But though he could 
not keep four balls in the air and read a book 
at the same time, he could send one hundred 
and five balls straight to the hearts of as many 
bears during the course of a year, and that is 
enough for one man. In fact, these two exploits 
may be considered a type of the difference be- 
tween the life and pursuits of the two men. 

The style of Col. Crockett’s book is unique, 
and the grammar adventuresome and experi- 
mental, like the author. Witness climb, whose 
past participle the brave Colonel cannot quite 
fix to his liking, and twists variously into clim, 
clomb, and clum. Bat, grammar or no gram- 
mar, he clim, clomb, and clum, from a little 
cabin in the backwoods of Tennessee, to a seat 
in the American Congress—a fact by which, it 
is easy to see, he himself set no small store. In 
good sooth, the energy of the man is astonish- 
ing. With a knowledge of books confined to 
the words that lie between “a b ab and craci- 
fix” in the spelling-book, leaving the room 
precipitality, while he was “up” for electiom 
lest he might disclose his ignorance of the 
meaning of “judiciary,” he did, by force of 
will, directness of purpose, and downright hon- 
esty, aided indeed by a striking originality of 
thought and expression, fill with honor a-piace 





in the nation’s councils, received in his tour 
through the Northeastern States a full measure 
of public and private hospitality, and leave, at 
his death, a name and a memory not ignoble. 

His backwoods adventures, whether in court- 
ing or fighting or running away, his perils by 
field, and flood, and ice, and snow, and bear, 
and panther, and Indian, the “rise and pro- 
gress ” of his political career, his not-attempted- 
to-be concealed chagrin at its premature glose, 
his oratorical dodges and dinners, the unfeign- 
ed enjoyment with which he accepts his lioni- 
zation, the bravery, cheerfulness, and hope, 
which never forsook him, even in the death- 
struggle of the Alamo, are gathered here into 
a readable and instructive volame. 

The book is not more egotistic than one 
should expect, nor more objectionable in point 
of taste than many that make far greater pre- 
tensions. The allusions to “the Government,” 
(meaning Jackson,) “the deposites,” “ the lit- 
tle Flying Dutchman,” &c., are thickly scatter- 
ed through it, and only show how the thoughts 
and interests woven inte the life and breath of 
one generation are but the fossi! remains of the 
next. Let us learn a lesson. 

Fiji and the Fijians By Thomas Willaais and James 


Calvert. New York: D. App eton & Co, Par sale by 
Taylor & Maury, Wushington 


The above volume is the result of the obser- 
vations of the authors during a residence of 
many years in Fiji. To one who would havea 
thorough knowledge of the Fijians and their 
mode of living, this book will be indispensable. 
It gives all the facts previously known concern- 
ing these islands, with much new and valuable 
information, and presents the Fijian with all his 


| virtues and vices, though, it must be confessed, 


the virtues de not weigh much in the balance. 
The details of the manners and customs are cu- 
tious and interesting. In particular, we were 
struck by their very satisfactory method of set- 
tling private disputes, which only differs from 
the practice of duelling in this—that the sur- 
vivor not only kills his opponent, but eats him 
too, which, after all, is only a fhore complete and 
compendious mode of disposing of one’s ene- 
mies. 

The compassionate and kind-hearted old 
lady, who, when her husband was struggling 
with painful disease, pressed a pillow upon his 
face, after which, to use her words, “ the dear 
old man went off like a lamb,” would have 
made a capital Fijian. In the Fiji Islands, if 
any one falls seriously sick, there are always 
two or three charitable neighbors prompt to 
offer their services in putting the sick man out 
of his misery, by strangulation or otherwise. 
Indeed, it is with difficulty their solicitations 
can be resisted, and if the invalid happens to 
be a relative, and in any danger of becoming a 
helpless burden upon their hands, he inevitably 
falls a victim to their disinterested kindness. 

We would not be supposed to look with fa- 
vorable eyes upon this custom ; but if such were 
the practice in these United States, our sick 
list would become wonderfully small. Miss S——, 
who is sure she is going into a decline, would 
not be so anxions to “ air her skeleton,” if, in 
any such event, she were conscious that her life 
would come to an untimely end through the 
kind offices of a sympathizing friend ; and Mrs. 
F , who has a constitutional aversion to 
anything suggestive of vigorous exercise, would 
be seen practicing most assiduously a complete 
course of gymnastics, under the eye of her hus- 
band, who, bow-string in hand, is ready to take 
advantage of any indication of weakness or in- 
disposition. 

In ancient times, the intermixtue of swarms 
of barbarians from the northern hive with the 
effeminate inhabitants of the provinces, delayed 
for a long the fall of Rome. Who can tell what 
the engrafting of Fijian customs upon our re 
publican institutions might effect ! 








Lessons from Jesus ; or, Teachings of Divine Love 
Wi'ham P. Balfern. New York: published by Shel- 
dua & Co. 1 vol., pp. 324. Soid by Franes Taylor, 
Washington, D. C. 

This little book-is full of rich and pious 
thought, flowing out of a highly-cultivated 
mind—one whose soul has been enriched with 
all the lessons he would have others learn. It 
is the most attractive book of the kind that we 
have met with of late. The several chapters 
are enriched with illustrative poems, selected 
from the “Lyra Germanica.” We commend 
it as a book full of the best thoughts expressed 
in the best manner. 


By 


Parties and their Principles. Ey Arthur Uolmes 
394. New York: Appleton & Co 
& Maury, Wa:hington, D.C 


This book gives a clear and succinct account 
of the rise and fortunes of the various political 
parties which have existed in the United States. 
And though a complete history of the different 
struggles which have agitated the country from 
the first discussions in the Congress of the Con- 
federation to the present time could scarce be 
expected in so small a space, yet Mr. Holmes 
has, with a very few exceptions, presented all 
the leading features of the succession of con- 
tests between the great political parties of the 
United States. An appendix, containing, 
among other important papers, the Ordinance 
of 1787, Territories organized and States ud- 
mitted since the formation of the Constitution, 
a brief statement of the condition of public 
lands, railroad and swamp lands, &c., make the 
book of special importance to those who would 
have a convenient manual of reference. 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


Tue Inscrcent Prisoners at CHARLES- 
TowN—COoKE saIp To BE Writine a Conres- 
s1on.—Charlestown, Oct. 30.—This evening, 
the United Guard, of Frederick, under com- 
mand of Capt. Sinn, reached here froin Har- 

r’s Ferry, and requested to see the prisoners. 
They were admitted by authority of Judge Par- 
ker, going in by squads. They first visited the 
cell of Brown and Stevens. Brown was in good 
spirits. He rose from his couch, and took the 
visiters by the hand, remarking, “ Gentlemen, I 
am glad to see you.” 

In reply to questions put to him, he said he 
was still suffering some pain about the left kid- 
ney. He said he was treated with all humanity, 
and bore omg to the efficiency of the vol- 
unteer soldiers. He thanked Capt. Sinn for the 
manly and truthful manner in which he had tes- 
tified here, and said he would always recollect 
him for his many noble traits of character. 

During the conversation, Brown occasionally 
played with the little children of the jailer, who 
were present. He remarked that he had fought 
on the frontiers in the war of 1812, and during 
his life had encountered many hardships, and 
knew how to bear them. Stevens was suffering 
much, but is still getting better. He shook all 
the company by the hand. 

Coppee said he was prepared to bear his fate 
like a man, and told Capt. Sinn that he should 
want him to testify on his trial, which Sinn 
promised to do. All stated that they were well 
treated 


Capt. Cooke's cell was not entered. He has 
been all day busily engaged writing, and is un- 


derstood to be paring a full eonfession, b 
the advice of jem Willard, in the Eee OF 
pardon. During the night, the jail was sur- 
rounded by a large crowd, but good order pre- 
vailed. 


Mr. Hoyt, the prisoner's counsel, was quite ill 
last night but is better to-day. q 

Deatn oF ax Ex-Goverxon. — Memphis, 
Oct. 29.—Ex-Governor James C. Jones died in 
this city to-day. 


Pp 
Por sale by Tay'ort 





day. “ 

A party of emigrants, numbering seventeen, 
ee Se eee al 
Indians, near Kinney’s Catoff, and Mr. Eline, 
Mr, Mittimon, his wife and six children, were 
killed. Mittimon’s two oldest sons and the re- 


mainder of the party escaped, and are now at 
Camp Floyd in a destitute condition. 

Col. Stambaugh, the Surveyor General of 
Utah Territory, arrived out on the 26th ult. 


Repvsiicany Parser Mosnep iy Kentvcry. 
Newport, Oct. 29.—The Kentucky Free South, 
& paper of Republican proclivities, was mobbed 
last night, and its “forms” scattered in the 
street. 


Sevator Hate axp tae Harper's Ferry 
Ixsurcents.— Chicago, Oct, 31.—Senator Hale 
publishes a card strenuously denying all com- 
plicity with Captain Brown's Harper's Ferry 
movement, ard pledging himsslf, if evidence 
ee {2 Se oe get Jey ¢ ye 

and or Virginia, an a bill, that 
he will submit himself for trial 


Gerrit Surra anp Capraty Browy.—The 
Syracuse Journal learns, from a gentleman who 
has conversed with Gerrit Smith in regard to 
the trouble at Harper’s Ferry, that he was in 
no way identified with, or privy to, Brown's 
scheme. His explanation of the matter is this: 

“Two years ago, Mr. Smith, in order to help 
the Free-State movement in Kansas, gave 
Brown a note of about $300 against a man 
then in Kansas. Brown could not collect the 
note; so he returned it to Mr. Smith, who 
agreed to give him, at some future time, cash 
to the amount of the note. After that, ke lost 
sight of Brown until about the first of June last, 
when he received a letter, requesting him to 
send a draft for a certain amount, ($100, we 
think,) payable to the order of another party. 
Mr. Smith, in compliance with the request and 
his former promise, promptly forwarded the 
draft, supposing it was a bona fide firm to whom 
it was addressed. Mr. Smith says distinctly 
that he had no knowledge, or the least ‘suspi- 
cion, that Brown was engaged in planning an 
insurrection.” 
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LATER FROM EUROPE, 


Father Point, Oct. 29.—The steamship Nova 
Scotian, which left Liverpool at 11 A. M. of 
the 19th instant, passed this point at 6.30 A. 
M. to-day. 

The R. M. steamship Arabia, from Boston 
and Halifax, arrived at Liverpool at 2.30 P. M. 
of the 15th instant. 

The Zurich Conference—The Moniteur of- 
ficially announces that on the 17th, a treaty of 
peace was signed at Zurich, between France 
and Austria. 

Referring to the contemplated European Con- 
tess, the Paris correspondent of the London 
imes says : Eleven Powers will meet, viz: The 

five great Powers, and Sardinia, Spain, Sweden, 
Portugal, Naples, and Rome. 

The London Post says that preliminary ne- 
gotiations for a Congress are woly going on; it 
being much easier to plan a Congress than to 
complete the necessary preliminaries. Eng- 
land is pledged to enter no Congress, unless the 
independence and free action of Central Italy 
are previously understood to be guarantied. It is 
understood that the question of the Lombard 
debt was left to the arbitration of the King of 
the Belgians. 

Great Britain —The Great Eastern contin- 
ued at Holyhead. Prince Albert visited her on 
the 17th, during the sojourn of the royal fami- 
ly at Bangor, but the Queen did not go. It had 
been asserted that the vessel would sail for 
Portland, Maine, on or about the 28th of Octo- 
ber, but it is semi-officially announced that the 
directors had not come to any decision. A 
meeting was to be held on the 19th, and it was 


made. The Times correspondent, on board, 
strongly advocates the postponement of the At- 
lantic trip until spring, on account of the im- 
perfect preparations, and the consequent risk 
of failure. 

The Prince of Wales had commenced b's 
college studies at Oxford. 

France—The French Government heving 
made advances to Piedmont, both before and 
during the war, to the extent of 60 00,000 
francs, in arms, provisions, and money, now 
claims only a reimbursement of that sum. 

Reports were again current of a vrobable 
change in the Ministry. The retirerent of 
Walewski and the Duke of Padua was consid- 
ered likely. 

Rear Admiral Dupuy had left Paris for Len- 
don on # special mission. 

It is said that the Minister of Public Iustrue- 
tion had had stormy interviews with some of 
the ultra-montane prelates. 

It was reported that the Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux would soon visit Rome, at the desire of 
the Emperor, to press upon the Pope the neces- 
sity for reform. 

The Paris Patrie contradicts the statement 
that the Sultan had ordered the suspension of 
the works on the Suez canal, but it is neverthe- 
less asserted that the works had been entirely 
discontinued. 

It is asserted that France will only recall her 
forces from Rome, when the form of Govern- 
ment there renders their presence no longer 
necessary. 

Le Nord says that the deputations of Parma 
and Tuscany had interviews with Napoleon on 
the 16th, and that the result was satisfactory. 

The Paris Bourse had been firm at an im- 
provement, but closed flat and inactive on the 
18th, at G9f. 75c. for rentes. 

Italy—The King of Sardinia had visited 
Genoa amidst much enthusiasm. While there, 
he received the Dowager Empress of Russia. 

The official Piedmontese Gazette states that 
on a representation made by Sardinia, Austria 
had suspended the works at Bocea d’Orfo, and 
had notified her that the mines were blown up 
by mistake. 

Many fresh arrests were made at Parma on 
account of the late assassination. Tranquillity 
prevailed. 

The Swiss Federal Council had bought the 
Austrian steamers on the Lago Magyiore. 

The report that Naples has promised milli- 
tary assistance to Rome is discredited, as the 
King of Naples fears the invasion of his own 
territory. 

It is said that the Pope, acting in concert 
with the Emperor Napoleon, will address a 
manifesto to the States of the Church, 

The Napolitan corps d’armee on the frontiers 
was continually increasing, and will amount to 
thirty thousand men. Great activity prevailed 
in the arsenals. 

A letter from Florence details the grounds on 
which the exequatur of the American Consul 
at Leghorn, Mr. Joseph Binda, was withdrawn. 
It is asserted that he busied himself greatly for 
the restoration of the dethroned princes, of 
whom he was a warm partisan. Binda is di- 
rectly taxed with having recommended certain 
Republicans to proclaim a Republic; while at 
the same time he was exerting himself for the 
princes, and the inference is that he sought to 
raise a pretext for armed intervention. 

Spain.—The Spanish Cortes had approved 
the bill for increasing the strength of the army 
to 100,000 mes, with full power to increase the 
number by 60,000 more if necessary. 

Morocco had offered satisfaction to Spain, 
but without replying to the ultimatnm. Spain 
immediately demanded guaranties from Moroc- 
co that the place shall not be disturbed for the fu- 
ture. An immediate answer was expected from 
Morocco. 

Austria.—It was reported that the Emperor 
of Austria will to the frontiers of Prus- 
sia and Poland, there to meet the Emperor of 
Russia. 


India and China.—Letters from China by the 
mail confirm the report of the favorable recep- 
tion of Mr. Ward, the American Minister, at 
Pekin. The news of his arrival at Pekin was 
brought to Shanghae by a Rassian gunboat, 
but no letters were received from him. It was 
reported that he would be at Shanghae about 
the end of August, and that he expected to be 
able to send home the ratified treaty by the fol- 
lowirz mail. 

Order was re-established at Shanghae. 

Three officers, who lost their vessels at the 
Peiho, had been tried by court-martial and ac- 
quitted. 

Advices from Japan state that the British 
Consul had made no in respect to the 
currency question. Trade consequently was in 
abeyance. The American sloop of war German- 
town was at Japan. The steamer Mississippi 
was at S hae, and the Powhatan and Toey- 


at the Gulf of Pecheli. 
Commercial ’ —The Liverpool cot- 
ton market was Holders offeredd 
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thought that final arrangements would then be | 





Consols were quoted at 964 (@ 964 for money 
and account. 

The Latest.— Paris, Oct. 18.—It is asserted 
that the second treaty of will be signed 
to-morrow, the decision of the 1 King of the Bel- 
geen the debt of Lombardy having reached 

urich. 

London, Oct. 19.—The Post has a dispatch 
from Paris, dated last night, stating that three 
distinct instraments will be signed at Zurich ; 
the treaty between France and Sardinia will be 
signed in aday or two; the tripartite treaty 
will be signed subsequently. 

The Times of this morning states that the 
terms of the Zurich treaty are almost identical 
with those agreed to.at Villafranca. 

The Morning Post says the further proposals 
concerning the questions left open which it is 
intended to submit to the approval of the Con- 
gress, are of such a nature that the diplomatists 
at Zurich have only heaped up materiais for 
fresh difficulties. The first cannon shot fired 
to force on the name of Romagna, Modena, 
and Tuscany, any other rulers than the Italian 
Prince in whom they so fondly put their trust, 
will be the signal of a conflict as deadly as the 
one just brought to a close. 

The Times city article says the confirmation 
of the news of the signing of the peace treaty 
at Zurich, the settlement of the dispute between 
Spain and Moroceo, and above all the covtinved 
abundance of capital seeking investment, caused 
the English funds to open orn Tuesday with in- 
creased firmness, and subsequently to expe- 
rience a further advance. Consols left of 
steady at an improvement of a quarter. There 
was an increased demand for mouey on Tues- 
day, and the rate in the open market was fully 
2} per cent., with a slight reaction. The ship 
Dover Castle, from Melbourne, with gold dust 
to the amount of £332,000, and £100,000 in 
sovereigus, was off Falmouth last night. 


| MARKETS. 


Carefully prepared to Monday, Oct. 31, [eae 
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| BALTIMORE MARKET. 

| Flour and Meal.—For super flour the de 
| mand was rather active this morning, but there 
is very little Howard Street or Ohio offering, 
and holders were asking $5.37} for this de- 
cription ; City Mills super was also held higher. 
The only transaction reported was 300 barrels 
City Mills super at $5.12} per bbl.; we quote 
Howard Street and Ohio super at 5.25 @ $5.374, 
City Mills do. at $5.25 per bbl. For extra the 
demand is limited, but no transactions were 
reported to-day; we quote Ohio at 5.62} @ 
$5.75, Howard Street 5.75 @ $5.874, and City 
Mills 5.873 @ $6 per bbl. Corn meal is quiet 
at 4.50 (@ $4.62 for City Mills and Brandy- 
wine. Rye flour is also in moderate demand 
at 4.373 (@ $4.50 per bbl. for first quality. 

Grain.—About 12,000 bushels wheat offered 
this morning, and with a good demand prices 
were firmly sustained, common to medium 
white selling at 1.15 @ $1.25, fair to good at 
1.30 @ $1.40, and prime to choice at 1.45 G 
$1.55 per bushel, but there were no strictly 
choice lots offered; red sold at 1.25 @ $1.30 
per bushel for fair to prime. Of corn, 5,500 
bushels offered, and yellow sold at 88 @ 92e. 
measure and weight, and new do. at 75 (@ 80c. 
measure ; white brought 90 @ 9le. per bushel 
measure, Ofoats, some 1,200 bushels offered; 
demand limited at 38 @ 4lec. for Maryland 
and 40 @ 42c. for Pennsylvania. Of rye, 500 
bushels offered, and common to prime Mary 
land sold at 75 @ 80c., and prime Pennsylva- 
nia at 87c. per bushel. 

Provisions.—The market rules very dull, and 
we have heard of no sales, excepting job- 
bing lots of bacon. Pork—we quote West- 
ern mess at $15.50, do. prime $11.25, and 
rump $11.50 per bbl. Bacon—we notice sales 
of some 50 hhds. shoulders and sides in jobbing 
lots, at 8 @ 8}c. and 10 @ 10}e. per lb.; and 
some 500 pes. hams at ll (@ 124c. per lb. 
Lard—we quote prime Western at 11 (@ 1l4c., 
butchers’ 11 (@ 1lje., and refined 134 @ Ide. 
per |b. 








NEW YOKK MARKET. 
| Flour is firm; sales of 24,000 bbls. State at 
4.75 @ $4.80. Ohio at 5.40 @ $5.56, South- 
ern 5.50 @ $5.75. Wheat is heavy; sales of 
18,000 bushels white, 140 @ $1.50. Corn 
firm ; salesof 13,000 bushels Northern white, 
95 @ 97de. Pork is dull; mess at 15.124 @ 
=15.50, aud prime $10.62. Lard is heavy 
at 105 @ 10¥e. 
PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 
Fiour—Market firm; sales of 2,000 bbls. su- 
perfine at $5.25. Wheat has advanced 2c. for 
red, sules of 6,000 bushels—red at 1.30 @ $1.32, 
white at 1.38 @ $1.40. Corn is buoyant; sales 
| of 5,000 bushels yellow at 96c. Cloverseed 
$3. Provisions are quiet. Mess pork $15.50. 
Bacon hams 1i (@ 13c.; shoulders #4¢. Lard 
steady at 12c. 


CINCINNATI MARKET, 


Oct. 29.—Flour depressed. Wheat dull. Pro- 
visious unchanged. Mess pork $13.75. Lard 
10c. 





FEVER AND AGUE CURE. 


This is something of a science as well as medicine 
The stpreme difficulty of the s ience is to aeecomyplich its 
end without injary to the hea'th—tue supreme exceliene 
of the med.cire is ia accomp'ishing just har. Fever ana 
Agus has long been cured by Quiuine, Arsenic, B emath 
Mercury, but the misch.ef was, tue d-ep and often pain- 
ul footprints they have left on the constitutions treatcd 
by them Doctor Ayer'’s new remedy cures without a 
parte eof either of these or any other deleterious sub 
stance. And he promises notonly absolule safety, but 
perfect cer.ainty of cure, with which we may mention 
another quality of excelieace not to be overlooked in 
these times; and that is his low price, which puis this 
crowning glory of his art within the reach cf all.—Her- 
ald, Lak: Co , Ind. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
FOR NOVEMBER, NOW READY. 


Contents.—E. Felice Foreeti; Larve; The Minister's 
Wooing ; Lion Lieweliyn; Tom Paine’s Firat Appear 
anee in America; Trial ‘I'rip of the “ Piying Cioud;” 
Dog-Talk; The Reckoning; A wip to Cuba; The First 
and the Last; The Profe«sor atthe Breakfast Table ; art; 
Reviews and Literary Nowuces; Recent American Publi 
catons 

TERMS. — Three dollars per annum, or twenty-five 
cents a number. Upon the receipt of the sub-ecription 
price, the publishers wiil mail the work ww eauy part of 
the United States, prepaid 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE 

In assuming the control of the “ Atlantic Monthly,’ 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields would say to its readers, that 
the Magazine will be conducted upon the same genera! 
plan as heretofore. [t will be their aim that, under if 
new management, the Magazine shal! not fall short of t+ 
present high staucaid of excellence; and they would 
vespeak a continuance of the liberal patronage which 
has hitherto been accorded to it. and which is the bes 
p. oot of the public appreciation of ins merite. 

All communica ions upon the bus:ness of the Magazine 
should, in future, be addressed to 


TICKNOR & FIELDS. 
Boston, October 12. 1850 670 





NOW IS THE TIME TO CIRCULATE 
DOCUMENTS. 
HE REPUS"ICAN ASSOCIATION OF WASH- 
INGTON are having prepared and published « 
series ¢f Polideal Tracts, under the supervision of the 
Congressional Republican Exeeuuve Commiuce, which 
it is earcestly hoped the friends of the Republican cauee 
will take immediate steps to have put in general circula- 
ton. 
They are furnished at the cheap rate of 75 cents pes 
hundred copies, free of posiage. 
The following Tracts have already been published : 
Traet No. |. HOW WE ARE GOVERNED.—Being an 
expose of the Frauds and Expendi of the p 
Administration for party purposes. 


Tract No.2 LANDS FOR THE LANDLESS —Being 
a complete analysis of the votes on the Homestead Bul 

Tract No.3 THE ATTITUDE OF NATIONAL PAR- 
TIES IN RESPECTS TO A PACIFIC RAILROAD 

fract No.4. THE SLAVE TRADE.—Showing that the 
proceedings and debates during the last session of the 
lute Congress indicate a most marked dev ion o! 
mora! sentiment at the South in respect to the Africar 
slave wade, and are fearfully ominous of the near ap- 
proach of the ume when, at any rate in the Galf States 
that hitherto universally reprobated trafic will be a» 
heartily sustained as is the institution of slavery itself 

Tract No. 5. OVERLAND ROUTES TO THE Pa- 
CIFIC—THE BUTTERFIELD CONTRACT. 

Tract No.6. OPFOSITION OF THE SOUTH TO THF 
DEV! LOPMENT OF OREGON AND OF Wasu. 
INGTON TERRITORY — THE INTERESTS OF 
THE WEST. 


In the German Language. 











Tract No 2 LANDS FOR THE L4aNDLESS —Price 
81 SO per hundred copies. 
All orders should be a‘dressed to 
LEWIS CLEPHANE, 
Secretary National Republi A ti 





on] 


Washington, D.C. 





HELPEER’S IMPENDING CRISIs. 


HE remarkab!e book entitled “ The Crom 

of the South: How to Meei it~ work ihe wide circu 
lation of which will have an import mt bearing on the 
Pres:detial Election of 1560, and which is st y fecom 
mended by the vest aad nighen cutiavesy auibornties. 
can be had, wholesale and retail, at the Boston Office o 
the Natioual Era, 12 Tremont street Price $1. 





were downward. Flour 

duil, but steady, at 22s. GS 27s. per bbl. 
Wheat dull, wah a decline of ld. @ 2d. on 
French sorts; American was 
9s. 3d. 9s. 6d. ; ite, 9s. 9d. lls. Corn 
dull, a decline of i <= ‘ial, 

i at 54s. 
@ 55s. 


free for the priee. Address s 
malls tne of pone EO. W. LIGHT, 
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J. BIGELOW 
PROCURES PATENTS, 
And transacts all other Patent Office business. 
W. G. SNETHEN, 
COUNSELLOR AND ATTORNEY, 


WASHINGTON, D. 6. 
CHARLES H. BRAINARD, 


PRINT PUBLISHER AND LITHOGRAPHER, 
322 Washington Street, Boston. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 


Drawn in the highest style of the art. by ominent arust, 
and every description of Lithography executed in the 
best style, and on ren onab'e terms 
The following portraits are included among those a - 
ready issued: 
- $1 
ava 8 








Charles Sumner, 
Theodore Parker, 
Salmon P. Chase, 
Gamaliel Bailey, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
William H. Seward, 
Nathaniel P. Banks, 


Stephen A. Douglas, 
John P. Hale, - : 
Henry W. Longfellow, 
John Sherman, - - : 
Rev. Charies Lowell, D. D., 


JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS, with exuact from a speeeh, 
SO cents 

CHARLES SUMNER, with closing paragraph of tia 
last speech in the U.S. Senate, 50 cents 


CHAMPIONS OF FREEDOM. 

A large print containing the portraits of Charies Sum- 
ner, Jonn P. Hale, Horace Greeley, Salmon P Chase, 
Wi.liem H. Seward, John G. Whituer, and Henry Ward 
Beecher. Price, $1.50, 

HERALDS OF FREEDOM. 

A companion print to the above, comaining the per 
traits of Wiliam Lioyd Garrison, Theodore Parker, 
Wende!! Philips, Semuel J. May, Joshua BR G@ddings 
R. W. Emersoo, a ¢ Gerrit Smith Price, $'.50 

JUS’ PUBLISHED, a magnificent Lathogtay hie print 
enutied 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

This print measures, exclusive of margia, 16 by 2 
inches. The design is entirely « riginal, and the execution 
fully equal to the best specimens of French Lithoerapby 
la the foreground is a family group consisiing of nine 
figures. ‘The landscape in the background is elaborately 
and eflectively drawn, and ihe pictare as a whole, while 
it gratifies a love of art. powertully —— to the sent 
mentof patrioisem. Iris parucularly adapted to Grecian 
painting. Piice, $1.50. : 

IN PREPARATION, « beautiful print, consisting of 
the portraits of two female children, drawn from lile, by 
T. M. Johnston, entitled 

STARLIGHT AND SUNBEAM. 
Price One Dollar. 
N. B—Oa reoeipt of the price, copies of the above 
rints will be sent, free of postage, to any part of the 
Jnited Sta es 

C. H. Brainard, being in correspondence w th the pris- 
cipal publishing houses in Europe and Americas, ts pre 
pared to auswer orders for Engravings, Pe niings, and 
all other works of art. Address 

CHARLES H. BRAINARD, 


32 Washington street, Boston 
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~ CLOSE OF THE NINETEENTH VOLUME. 
HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


NO. CXIV} CONTENTS 
THE RICE LANDS OF THE SOUTH 
Richards. 
With Eighteen Ilustrations from Ongipal Draw - 
ings by the Aathor 
THE VOLCANUES OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
With Twenty iusteations fom Original Drawings 
by Nuteheoek. 
TEA ©U. TURE IN THE UNITED STATES 
With Twei ve [lustrations 
ROBERT FENTON’'S VICTORY 
MA tCH-MAKING 
rHE FALL OF MAUBILA. 
THAT DISAGRERABLE BIGGS 
ONE OF THE NUNNS 
PRO O8AL. By Mayard Taylor, 
A Maw OF LETTERS 
THE PHIAL OF DREAD 
Tab VIRGINIANS. 
cluded ) 
I.Lustrations —Sic George, my Lady, and their 
Mas er.—Two Head- Pieces 
Cuarprern XCI. Satie Porne 
Cuapren XCIUL Under Vine and Fig-Tree 
EFFIF CAMYBELL 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENT# 
LITERARY NOViCns 
EDLiOR'S TABLE 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR 
OUR FORKIGN BUREAU 
EDIPOR'’S DRAWK« 
PROFESSOR PROG'S ENTOMOLOGICA'L 
RiENCES. 
Sixteen Comic designs by Bellew. 
FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER 
With Two Illustranons by Voigt 
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By T. Addison 


By Faz Hach Ludlow 
By W. M. Thackeray. (Con 


EXPR- 





The present Number closes the Nineteenth Volume of 
Harper's New Monthly Magezine. in the Litrodue ory 
Notice ; tefired to the first Nomber, the Pubuiehor a 
rolnced their loteniion to present a petiod:eal,* whieh 
no one who had the slightest relish for miseclianeous 
reading, or the slightest with to heep himae f intormed 
of the progress and results of the literary genius of hia 


own age would willingly be without, And they intend 
to publish it ato low a rate and to give ita value so 
much beyond its price, that It shall make ite way intote 
hands of the family circle of every inteligent citizen of 
the United Sta‘es.” 

How tar they have succeeded in carrying out their de 


sign, the 114 numvers of the Magazine already publis red 
will show. Ech of these contains as much matiet as an 
ordinary octavo of 400 pager, coasing, if iiosirnied in the 


style of the Magazine, st lewst three dollars, The Nine 
teen Volumes of the Migarne are thas equivalent to o 
library of more than a hundred Vol. mes, comprieing the 
beat productions of the foremo.t Novelis 4, ilistorians 
Essayists and Poe « of the day 

With: ut entering inte « comparison w th other Amen 
can perodieats, the Publishers may be permatied to say 
that Harper's Mavazine conraine 75 per cent. more in 
ter than Biackwoord's, F aser’s, or the Dablin Univer 
sity Magazine. While giving place to many of the bem 


productions of European Novelist# acd Pesnyists, Has 
per’s Mayazine regularly furnishes & larger amount 
original matter than is Contained im any other similar y 


riod cal whether European of Aimericnn. It hes pub 
liched articles from more than two hundred Amer can 
writers, residing in every s ction, and in almoet every 
Stue of the Union. By thus welcoming ¢. niribuuone 
from every partofthe cou try, the Publishers have effect 
uilly prevented the Magazine from aseuming a sectional 


charact cf. or becoming the organ of auy “mutual adm 
ration” clique of party 


As an Llustrated Magazine, Harper's is wholly wih 
cuca rivet. The volums already published have con 
tuned more than six theurn:d Kngravings, moet of 
them + xecuted in the bi, hes: evy'e of the art. from Orig 


inal Deawings by Dopler, Parsons, Hitehcock, Fred 
ericks, Wellin, Thwanes. Hopp na. Chapin, Lossiny 
Voight, Beilew, MeLenan, 8 rother, Hooper, Dallis, and 
other Artists. ror there the Magazine has paid rot tere 
than one handred and twenty thousend dollare The 
com of its literary contributions hae conriderably ex 
eerded this amount. Harper's Magazine hus therefore 
in lees than ten 5 ears, paid more than a quarter of a mil- 
hon of dotlars to American Autoors and Aru-t: 
The Publishers gratefa ly ucknowledge that this large 
out.ay bas been remunerative beyond their most sanguine 
expectations. They hoped (rom the first that the Maga 
zine would * make ite way into the hands or the inm)'y 
cirele of every intelligent citizen of the United Sintes 
but the number of these readers has proved fur grea'ese 
than they anticipsted. They believe that the circulation 
ot the Magazine will continue to increase with the growth 
and popula'ion of the aw wn £ Por the :pirit and man 
net in which it will hereaft-r be conducted, they con offer 
no beter guaranty than the contents of the Volumes 
already issued 
—_—_ 

_. .ThKMS 
One Copy for One Vener . 85 60 
‘Two Copies for Ove Yeurt . - 610 
Three or more Copies for One Year ieach) 200 
And an Exwa Copy, gratis, for every C.ub of Tan Sum 
SCRIBERS 
Harper's Magazine and Harper's Weekly, together, 
one year, BW 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pablishers, 
669 


Franklin #gaare, New York 





Rooms ov THe National RePuntican Association, 
Wasninoton Crry, August 1, 1°00, 
The Rerverican Association of this city are having 
prepared end published, under the sapervision of the 
Congressional Republican Execetive C mmitee, a series 
of valuable Political Tracts, ecmpiied priv cipally from 
Congressioual and other offic.al treords, and containing 
facts which are deemed important to be presented to the 
atiention of the masses, that they may be prepared to 
vote knowingly on the leading politicul inaues of the day, 
The want of such reliable official compilations bas 
long been feli by the perty 
We desire to ark the co-operation of 'Se chairmen and 
members of the diferent “ Repub! can State Central Com 
mittees,” to give publicity and circulation to these Tracts. 
With a view to that object, we particulary desire wo be 
furnished with the names and post office address of the 
members of cach Siate Commitice, and also with a list of 
the Republican newepapers in cach S.ate and Territory, 
in order that we may send copies of these Tracts as they 
are issued. 
Newepapers are requested to publish these Tracts as 
they shall appear, and alro to give public ty w this 
noice and the terms upon which the Tracie are furnished. 
LEWIS CLL PHANE, 
Secretary Nationa! Krpublican Astociation 


RIGHT KIND OF ATTRACTION. 
TRACT EDITION 
OF STOCKTON’S PERIODICAL NEW TESTAMENT, 
JUST OUT! ALL COMPLETE! 
27 Books, making 1176 pages, for 75 cents. 


ESIDES the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, (8 cents 
a number, or $5 in whole.) Mr. Swchion har justice 
sued a CHEAP TKACT EDITION of tne New Tesia- 
ment, for aniversal separate Gesitivuuon and ese; com 
taining, itis believed, the Best Copy of the Authored 
Version in the language, in Paragraph borm ; without 
Head Lines, but with Marginal Renderings. Bach of the 
27 Books by itselt, with ite own Tithepage, Teat,and In- 
dex, compiete ; making in all, 1086 pages of Text, with 
150 pages of index, or 1170 pages in whole. Primed oa 
$5 papers, from long -primes ty pe, with leaded, open Lines— 

















Boston Office National Bra, 14 Tremo.t #., Bost, 


ail us plain and readable as can be. Price 75 cents for 
the 27 ks; ot 35 cents for any selecuon of 40 pager, 
Sent by mail, Post Free. 
Bocas. Pages Prices. | Books. Page. Prices: 
Mauhew, 130) «66 ete | «I Timothy, 2 t ets, 
Mark, “a 6* li Tusewy, = 5° 
Lake, “i = =«68* Tites, 10 « 
Johan, 1“ #7“ Philemon, ~ ~ 
Acts, iw | 66“ Hebrews, OF « 
Romans @e 4¢* James, =» 3° 
{Connthians, © 4* 1 Peter, = 9° 
—s <li 8 
“Enemas, 38 1° |ilidene, © fo 

Thersaionians 
Colossians, = 3° J “ 
i Ss 3° Revelation # + 
fl Thessalonians 9 4“ _ - = 

1176 pages for 75 cents. 
Now ready, and for sale at 
T. H. STOCKTON’S 
Bible, Tract, and Periodical Office, 
Ld 1400 Chestnut street, 8. W. corner Broad, 
Philadel ois, ta 
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